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FROM THE CALF TO THE COW. 

If we were toraise a heiter calf to make a | 
dairy cow, the first thing would be to select | 
the calf from some cow that was productive 
of milk or butter, whichever we decided 
that we wished to make our main product. 
We would want the sire of the calf a pure- 
bred animal from a family that was pro- 
ductivein the same line. If we could have 
the cow also pure bred, we should like it 
better, and often men who have such good 
cows, keeping them because they like a good 
cow, and not caring to raise up a herd, are 
willing to sell the calves at a nominal price, 
or even to give them away. 

Probably the best Jersey cow that ever 
stood in Massachusetts was given away as a 
calf, as the party whe owned her mother did 
not want to raise a calf. And the man who 
did raise her was offered $5000 for her and 
refused it not many years after. 

If we could be sure that the cow was well 
nourished while she was zarrying the calf, 
but not kept too fat, it would suit us all the 
better, for we believe that the calf can be 
stunted by poor nourishment before birth as 
well as afterward. 

We like to take the calf away from the 
cow as soon as it is dropped, unless there is 
some reason, as a defective or inflamed 
udder, for allowing it to remain with her 
longer. Even then we would not like to let 
it remain more than three days. For per- 
haps two weeks we would give it the 
mother’s milk, or that of some other good 
cow justcome in fresh. Then we should feel 
that for two weeks more the new milk 
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| five pounds of wheat bran or middlings. 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and |For chickens while growing use about 


| mash so dry that a stick will stand alone in 
| it. If skimmilk sours before it is used it is 
| better for chickens to allow it to get sour 
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either. They were scarcely good for ten 
quarts of milk a day or 150 pounds of 
butter in a year. 


<> 
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Dairy Notes. 


Skimmilk seems to bea natural food for 
all young stock, and we think it fully equal 
to whole milk as a food for children or older 
people, unless they have symptoms of tuber- 
culosis, in which case cream or butter fat is 
said to be better than cod liver oil. For 
fattening hogs we would use about thirty 
pounds of corn meal to one hundred pounds 
of skimmilk, but for growing young pigs 
and calves we would use about fifteen 
pounds corn meal to twenty or twenty- 








two pounds of the bran to each pound of 
corn meal, and use enough to make the 


steam, it will not absorb any odors. This is 
a mistake, as experiments made at the Wis- 
consin station showed that warm milk had 
the same power of absorbing odors from 
the surrounding atmosphere as cold milk. 
The only way to keep the milk sweet and 
clean is to keep everything around it clean 
and sweet. 


Not every farmer has a silo or a corn- 
shredding machine. They cost too much 
for the man who has but two or three cows. 
But he can pick the ears from his corn 
stover and the grain ground and the cob, 
too, if heso wishes, then have the stover 
well cured in the field, and when he takes it 
to the barn have it cut into pieces not more 
than a half inch long, and shorter if possi- 
ble. Then moisten it with warm water 
if such is convenient to the cow stables, 
and cover it up to steam for twenty-four 
hours, at least, before feeding. Put on each 
cow’s ration as much and such grain as her 
condition calls for, andif she does not do 





enough to curdle, and then give them the | 


|eurds. Calves at eight or ten weeks old take 


sour milk as readily as sweet if gradually 


| accustomed to it by being given at first | 


that which is only a little sour. They 
seem to acquire a liking for it, most 
especially in hot weather, as some people | 
do for sour cider. For fattening chickens, 
calves or pigs the proportion of wheat 
bran should be reduced and that of corn- 
meal increased. It is reported that one 
hundred pounds of skimmilk will make 
nine and a half pounds of milk flour con- 
taining nearly all the nutriment of the 
whole milk excepting the butter fat, and 
only needing to be dissolved in water to | 
be ready for use asa beverage or in cooking. 


It is not always the farmer who is the one 
at fault if the flavor of the butter is not 
right. Milk spilled to remain on or run 
under a board floor soon acquires an odor 
that is as bad asa tannery. We think we 
never smelled anything much worse than 
the water of a well into which a pail of 
milk had been spilled. The well was 
drawn dry _ several times, the _ stones 
scrubbed, and we think the final cure was 
effected by dumping a bushel or more of 
fresh lime into it and then drawing off the 
white waste. As we were but boys we are 
not sure whether this was done more than 
once or not, but we have a vivid recollection 
of the odor of that water. 

But milk spilled on the floor is not all. 
It is often on the ground around the build- 
ing. The skimmilk tank sometimes gets so 
foul that if the farmers do not refuse to 
carry home their share of skimmilk, we 
wonder that the hogs do not refuse to eat it. 
Even the tanks into which the new milk is 
put are not always kept clean, and of course, 
creameries run in this way are not very 
particular as to the quality of the milk the 








could be gradually reduced and the skim- 
milk increased, and about the time the 
whole milk was given up entirely we would | 
add a little flaxseed jelly to the skim-milk to | 
give more nutrition without increasing the | 

| 


quantity of food given. 

We never want tosee a paunchy or pot- | 
bellied calf. We like the cow to have a | 
capacious body that she may haye plenty of | 
room for her food, but it is time enough to | 
develop that when she begins raising calves. | 
If the calf gets too large a belly we think it | 


checks the growth. We want to build up | 
| 


the framework first, then put on the flesh, la 


and spread out the form. 
The calf will begin to eat hay or grass | 
when about six weeks old, and then it may 
fill out a little more. If hay is given the | 
best early-cut and green-cured hay is not | 
too good for the calf. The feeding of skim- | 
milk may be continued as long as there is | 
plenty of it, and no better market for it. | 
We have seen one that had his drink of 
skimmilk every day until more than a year 
old, and a’fine, noble steer he was, too, very | 
nearly such as they call “ baby beef ”’ now. | 
Because the calf has skimmilk, however, 
do not forget that he also wants a drink of 
cool water, and perhaps more than once a 
day in hot weather. We have seen calves 
suffering day after day for the lack of water 
and shade until we thought the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should 
have taken the case in its hands. Both 
could have been provided very easily. 
When the calf is tethered out, it needs to | 
be moved toa clean place very often, and 
this gives opportunity for a very necessary 
part of its education, the teaching it to be | 
led by the halter, and the teaching it that its 
master and mistress are also its friends. We | 
have raised quite a number, and we never 
had one that would not come to us when we 
called it, and never had one that was given 
to such vices as bunting, hooking or kick- 
ing. By gentle treatment and a little pet- 
ting they can be kept as mild as cosset lambs. 
The winter care of the calf is important, 
and there area few things to be avoided. 
itis-no longer thought wise to have the 
alves out of doors during the cold winter 
lays “to toughen them.” Nor is it neces- | 
ary to give them the poorest rough fodder | 
hat can be found. If one wants a good calf 
.e must give good usage to the calf. Good 
odder and a little bran every day to build 
‘1p bone and musele. A carding and brush- 
‘ng at least once a day to keep the skin | 
ealthy, and care that it is not imposed 
pon by the older and larger animals, 
hased by dogs or stoned by buys. | 
We liked when we kept Jersey cows to | 
ive them come fresh when from eighteen 
’ twenty-one months old. The Holstein 
il the beef breeds might well be left a 
‘tle longer, though we would not return to 
lie old custom that prevailed when we were’ 
oung of not allowing a heifer to drop her 
alf until three years old. It is true that 
some of those three-year-olds were not as 
irge or as mature as the heifers are now at 
half that age, but if they chanced to have a 
‘airly good pasture they would put on fat, 
'o the loss of milk production. They were 
kept three years without yielding any profit, 
and many of them did not in the next three 











| (N. Y.) Standard says that the flush of the | 


| in cold storage. 


| good, and the other decidedly bitter. At 


‘the impurities at the bottom are not diluted 


patrons bring in, and the patron has but 
little encouragement tesee that his milk is 
sweet and clean. Probably not many cream- 
eries are as bad as this sketch shows, but if 
we may credit Western papers, some of them 
are quite as bad. Butter made in such a place 
under such management certainly needs to 
be renovated. 


Buff Jersey says in Hoard’s Dairyman 
that last year his cows were carried through 
on ensilage all summer, and the miik records 
showed an average variation of only 30) 
pounds in four months, though day after | 
ay they came to the barn with their | 
tongues out. This year they have had the run 
of a good pasture of blue grass and white 
clover, and have not had a day hot enough 
to make them pant, yet the milk records up | 
to that time show a variation of 35 to 40 
pounds. 





There seems to be little chance of a de- | 
cline in cheese this year. The Watertown | 





| 


season was over before any attention was | 
paid to storage, and makers have sold out | 


| much eloser than ever before. Most of it 


has gone into the market for early consump- 
tion. Usually at this season there is much 


An Australian paper tells of the manager 
of a butter factory who found by experi- 
ments that he could not make good butter 
when he washed it with water from streams 
or ponds. It would invariably get off flavor 
in a few days after it was put on the mar- 
ket. Then hetried rain water from tanks 
holding one thousand gallons, and found 
that to keep good a long time. Then 
he tried filtered and unfiltered water. 
The butter was carefully watched, and 
both were good at the end of seven 
days. At fourteen days that washed in 
filtered water was good, but that 
washed in unfiltered water was slightly 
off and there was mould on the parchment. 
At twenty-one days that washed in filtered 
water was still good, and the other was off- 
flavor and began to be bitter. At forty-two 
days that washed in filtered water was still 


fifty-six days that washed in filtered water 
began to be off-flavor, but the other was: 
very mouldy and had a rank and bitter flavor. 
These tests were, of course, not made 
in cold storage. May not this account for 
what has been a frequent complaint 
that much fine-flavored butter goes off 
very rapidly, and to some extent even when 
kept in cold storage, or very quickly when 
taken out. Even when the water comes 
from the farm well, clear and cool as spring 
water, very often it is no better and some- 
times much worse than the water from a 
stream. It is hard to make people believe 
that their well water is impure, even when 
it is analyzed, until the well gets low and 


as they were when the well was full. Then 
they think it must be cleaned out, and such 
collections as we have seen brought up from 
some wells would almost make a man de- 
clare he would not drink water again. 


There are many who believe that while 
milk is warm, or warm enough to throw off 





are the two rocks commonest over the 
world, although in some regions they do 
not exist at all. 


Granite/ rocks abound in New England, in 
northern New York, northern New Jersey 
and south to Alabama, and in some other 
portions of our country. This is a hard 
rock, consisting of white and dark particles, 
but not having the appearance of a sand- 
rock. There are three distinct minerals in 
a true granite, viz., mica, quartz and feld- 
spar. Mica is soft and in scales, and is 
often black. The other constituents are 
hard and white, and glossy or pearly in 
lustre. There are many different forms of 
granite, and the constituents vary a good 
deal. 

Quartz and feldspar both are found in 
places as distinct rock. Quartzis very hard 
and generally glossy in lustre. It is com- 
monly called “‘ flint’? by farmers. It exists 
in very many forms and colors. In trans- 
parent six-sided crystals it is often called 
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as wellas she would on ensilage, she will 
do better than on dry corn stover. If 
obliged to wet it with cold water, it will be 
better for standing forty-eight hours, to 
germinate a little heat by fermentation. 
—_ 
Common Stones of the Farm. 





recollections of early farm life most deeply 
impressed upon a boy are the stones which 
cover the fields, and which must painfully 
be picked off each spring from the fields 
intended for mowing. What are these 
stones? In many cases they are sand- 
rocks or sandstones. <A true sandstone 
will show the little grains of sand 
of which it is composed. If these cannot 
be readily seen, break a stone, and on the 


freshly ground surface look carefully, and | 


the grains may be seen usually without a 
magnifying glass. Sometimes the grains are 
quite large, when the rock is called a grit. 
When the grains are as large as peach- 
stones or pigeon eggs the rock is called a 
conglomerate or “ pudding-stone.”’ 

If one examines the grains or particles of 
which a sandstone or a conglomerate is 
formed he will observe that these particles 
are exactly similar to those founa upona 
sand or gravel bank in a river or stream. 
Indeed, we believe that these stones at 
one time existed in the form of loose 
sand or gravel, and later were cemented 
into firm rocks. Sandrocks are so hard 
that they will scratch glass readily 
when drawn across it. Sometimes a sand- 
stone will cleave readily into flagstones. 
Often on the freshly cleaved surface bright, 
shining scales are seen. These are parti- 
cles of mica or isinglass. Often when 
rounded pebbles are broken they will be 
found to be sandstones. Red and yellow 
sandstones are colored with iron. 

Another common rock is limestone. This 
rock is too soft to scratch glass, and it may 
be readily scratched with the point of a pen- 
knife. Limestone will dissolve with effer- 
vescence in any common acid. Marble is 
pure and crystallized limestone. It is of 
all colors, from pure white to red, green, 
yellow, blue and black. Limestones some- 
times are quite impure from the presence of 
clay and sand. Hydraulic limestone con- 
tains much clay, and makes a lime which, 
made into mortar, will set under water. 

Some limerock is full of fossils (the re- 
mains of ancient life). These are most 
commonly shells, although the scales and 
bones of fish are sometimes found, as we!l 
as the remains of other animals, many of 
which no longer exist alive upon the earth. 
In Florida there are shell rocks formed by 
modern shells. Sandstones and limestones 


‘‘diamond ’—and, indeed, ‘‘Cape May,”’ 
‘** California ” and “ Alaska ”’ diamonds are 
nothing more than polished pieces of quartz. 
Feldspar is a little softer than quartz. 
It is commonly white or flesh-colored, 
cleaves somewhat readily into flat pieces, 
and has a pearly lustre. When feldspar 





| decays it produces kaolin, a white earth, | 
In many portions of our country oneof the | from which porcelain is made. Quartz | 
| when it decomposes forms sand. ‘* Honey- | 


| comb’’ rock is a porous variety of quartz. 


stones. 

“Cobble stones’? are rounded stones 
larger than pebbles. and formerly much 
| used for paving streets. They are found in 
the beds of rivers, but exist in greatest 
numbers in northern latitudes, where it is 


poses. They are also found in the beds of 
streams and far removed from the same. 
Not all boulders have been formed by run- 
ning water. Often the weather, the frost 
and the summer’s heat will round off the 
corners of a large rock and transtorm it into 
a boulder. 

Shales and schists are rocks which readily 
cleave apart like the leaves of a book sepa- 
rate. While seen in mountains and along 
streams, as they readily go to pieces under 
the action of frost, they are not often found 
as stones on the farm. : 

Occasionally one will find in the fields 
pieces of a brownish or black iron ore. This 
is no indication that there is any deposit of 
iron in that place. The rain washes the iron 
from the soil into hollow places in the fields, 
where it in time forms into solid stones. 

It is by the disintegration of the common 
rocks that soil is formed. As soil washes 
from the fields the underlying rocks decay 
and new soil is produced. Soils vary from 
point to point as the rocks of the country 
vary.—New York Tribune. 

eet 
Mixed Stock Feeding. 


In the present market for beef the demand 
is more for the better-grade steers than for 
the common or poorer quality, for those 
who can afford to buy what they want will 
always pay any price for it. Ina measure, 
the best stock always sells better and pays 
better. This is a rule of market condi- 
tions which prevails almost everywhere, 
and is accepted as trustworthy. The 
question of improving our stock for 
market is consequently more important 











thought that ice has had some agency in | 
their formation. ‘* Boulders ”’ are roundep | 
rocks too large to be used for paving pur- | 


| by the members of that association: 





sometimes than the matter of increas- 
ing the number. A_ good steer will 
always lay on flesh faster than a poor one, 
and with good feed it will make every 
pound of grain and hay profitable. A first- 
class steer is consequently a machine for 
converting matter of one kind into 
something else more desirable. In order 
to understand this machine we must 
study the animal from its infancy. The 
first-class steer possesses merits of 
feeding which are not apparent at first, 
but which will soon develop under wise 
handling ; but give to suchan animal rough, 
mixed and indifferent feed, and these merits 
will not develop. Place the animal in 
with a lot of others where they will all have 
to hustle for a living, and probably the 
scrub stock will 
the end of a _ specified time than the 
former. This is due to the hardier quali- 
ties of the scrub stock and to their adap- 
tation to such a life. But when a good 
system of feeding is adopted then the 
wide difference between the two is at once 
apparent. The scrub stock is not able 
to make the most ot its new food and 
environments, and as a result they do 
not actually make a satisfactory profit 
on the expensive food given to them. If 
one is going to adopt an intensive system 
of feeding and breeding, he must conse- 
quently select his food in accordance with 
certain established laws. By mixed feed- 
ing I mean rough feeding, or food which 
has not the proper amount of nour- 
ishment in it to make the bulk consumed 
satisfactory to a high-grade animal. A 
little rough, coarse tood is necessary for 
every animal, but when the roughage pre- 
dominates to such an extent that the 
stomach must be extended most of the time 
in order for the animal to get sufficient 
nourishment, then the food is not of a kind 
to produce the best of results. 
Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 
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Bees and Honey. 

There are three reasons at least why the 
farmer with a few hives of bees does not 
get such yields to the colony as the expert 
who makes a business of it and keeps hun- 
dreds of colonies. First, he will not or 
does not use the foundation sheets, in his 
frames and sections, nor does he have any 
empty comb to put in them unless a colony 
d.53, and evén then lke orten thinks~-it 
better to melt it up and have the wax than 
to put it ina hive in readiness for the 
next swarm that comes out. Then he feels 
that he cannot afford to pay five cents. 
a pound for good sugar to make a 
syrup for them, and it is hard to con- 
vince him that a pound-of sugar fed at the 
right time, to stimulate brood-raising, would 
give returns of three pounds of honey. 
Third, they make no attempt to check ex- 
cessive swarming and will not believe that 
one good swarm is worth more thantwo. If 
he would attend to these things, he might 
find his yield as largeas those of the experts, 
or even larger, if nectar-producipg plants 
are plenty, for the territory will not be so 
largely overstocked. 





The time to handle bees, open the hive 
and cut out queen cells, or search for the 





queen, or to add comb or foundation to 
brood or sections, is the middle of a warm, 
pleasant day when they are at work. There 


are but few of themin the hive excepting | 
the young or nurse bees, though some may | 
be returning every moment, but while | 
loaded with honey they seldom sting. If | 


one is at all afraid of the stings it is well to 
wear gloves and a veil, but we used to open 
the hive without wearing either, yet the 
last colonies we owned were ready to attack 


|; us as soon as we went near them. We 

In some sections round, black stones are | 
found in the fields. These are commonly, in | 
the main, of the mineral hornblende. in | 
| Pennsylvania these very hard and tough | 
| rocks are called ‘“* nigger heads’”’ and iron | 


think they had been stirred up by some 
other party until they were ready for a 
fight at any moment, and as our business 


kept us away from home most of the time | 


we were not sorry to see the last of them. 


Before the fall honey flow begins, from | 


show up better at 


separatored honey to average not less than 
eighteen pounds net per case of twenty-four 
sections ; cases of half separatored honey to 
average not less than nineteen pounds net 
per case of twenty-four sections, cases of 
unseparatored honey to average not less 
than twenty pounds net per case of twenty- 
four sections. 

Extracted Honey Rules—Extracted honey 
shall be classified as white and amber, 
shall weigh twelve pounds per gallon, shall 
be perfectly free from particles of wax, and 
shall always be marketed in new cans. All 
rendered honey, whether obtained by solar 
heat or otherwise, shall be classed as 
strained honey and not as extracted. 

Recommendations—It is recommended to 
sell all cull honey around homes much as 
possible; to grade only in daylight, neara 
window; rouse the standard 4}x4}x1i inch 
section and the twenty-four pound double- 
tier shipping-case, in order to have uniform- 
ity in loading cars; to stamp all cases 
of No. 1 honey with the owner’s name 
above the handholes;to mark all cases of 
No. 2 honey with two dashes in the 
handholes at each end of the case, and with 
no other marks whatsoever; to use no sec- 
ond-hand cases for No. 1 and No. 2 honey; 
to pack all sections with paper below and 
above, and in double-tier cases to put a 
sheet of paper between the tiers; to store 
comb honey ina warm, dry place, protected 
from flies and dust; and to haul carefully, 
well protected from dust and rain. 

Those who have to ship honey in other 
States, where no definite rules have been 
passed or uniform custom prevails in grad- 
ing, packing or shipping, will do well to 
study these rules and conform to them, if 
they have not better methods. A uniform- 
ity of almost any product helps to sell it and 
to give it a reputation that insures future 
sales. 


While a bright and warm day, when the 
bees are at work, is the best time to handle 
them, it is well to remember that they do not 
like the odor of perspiration, and they also 
dislike the odor of the horse. If a horse is 
allowed to stand near their hives, especially 
when warm after a brisk drive, it will be a 
wonder if they do not rush out and sting 
him severely, perhaps to death if he cannot 
get away. It will be well, therefore, 
for those who wish to handle and 
examine bees to do so when _ they 





Even if it is necessary to take a cool bath 
and put on clean clothing throughout the 
immunity from stings is worth the trouble. 
As regards the color of the clothing we 
never noticed that they had any antipathy 
to dark clothing, though some are so sure of 
it that they keep white jackets and overalls 
to use when they work among the bees. 
This is certainly little expense, and they are 
easily kept clean and thus free from odor. 

This is said to have been a year of dis- 
aster to the beekeepers in Illinois and Iowa. 
It rained nearly every day for three weeks, 
and the bees could not work much, and when 
they did they found the nectar all washed 
out of the flowers. Asa result they ate up 
the honey in the hives, arid many colonies 
died of starvation when they had done so, 
But we should think an experienced bee- 
keeper would have been wise enough to ex- 
pect just that thing in such a prolonged 
rainy season, and would bave fed his bees a 
little syrup to save them. They may not be 
ias rich as they were before, but they will 
know more hereafter. 

—_—————— 
New York Farm Notes. 

Farm operations have been performed 
with great difficulty the whole season al- 
most, by reason of so great au abundance of 
rain, and haying is hardly finished yet. 
| Great damage resulted to the crop from the 
excessive moisture. The later-cut hay will 
be the best stock food, because of the second 
crop, which sprang up so freely, while the 
| early-cut hay was little else than daisies. 

Seeds could not be pnt into the ground 
until quite late, but in most instances they 








goldenrod or other sources, the hives should | germinated nicely. Many fields of corn and 


and brood comb or partially filled supers 
examined to see if there isa strong colony | 
and a prolific queen. It may be found nec- | 
essary to double up some of the weak | 
colonies, if late swarms came out. After | 
the fall flow is over do this again, and see if | 
any need feeding to put up stores for the | 
winter or to continue brood raising to make | 
a strong colony to go through the winter. | 

If one has any fear of bees he should have | 
a good bee smoker, not one that will puff a | 
few times just enough tomake them mad, | 
but one that will make them fill themselves | 
full of honey before the hive is opened, | 
and that will burn for an hour with dry fuel | 
if necessary. The black bees require more 
smoking than the Italians. 


Secretary D. W. Working of the Colorado 
State Beekeepers Association furnishes the 
following as the rules for grading as adopted 


Comb Honey Rules—No. 1: Sections to be 
well . filled and capped, honey white ur 
slightly amber, comb white, and not pro- 
jecting beyond the wood, wood to 
be well cleaned; cases of separatored 
honey to average twenty-one pounds 
net per case of twenty-four sections, 
with the minimum weight of not less 
than twenty pounds for any single case; | 
cases of half-separatored honey to average 
not less than 21? pounds net per case of 
twenty-four sections, with a minimum 
weight of 20? pounds for any single case; 
cases of unseparatored honey to average xot 
less than 224 pounds net per case of twenty- 
four sections, with a minimum weight of 214 
pounds for any single case. 

No.2: Includes all amber honey of a 
pronounced tinge, and all white and amber 
honey not included in No. 1; to be fairly 
well sealed, uncapped cells not to exceed 
fifty in number exclusive of the outside 
row, wood to be well cleaned: cases of 








| be examined, all the full supers removed, | potatoes, however, were practically drowned 


out, and the crop will amount to almost 
nothing. <A very large area was planted to 
corn, and had it been a good season the har- 
vest would have been an immense one. 

As to fruit, the crop on the whole cannot 
be said to be a large one. Indeed, probably 
less than fifty per cent. of a full crop. 

Pigs, in the spring, were scarce and 
bought a good price, and no doubt the same 
will be true this fall. 

The oat crop is the largest in years, the 
winter wheat crop was also very good. 
Fearfully bad electrical storms have visited 
this part of the State this season and caused 


much damage. F. H. D. 
Corning, N. Y., Aug. 30. 
o> 


Notes from the South Shore. 

The season in Plymouth County, Mass., 
has been a peculiar one. The spring was 
late, and planting was deferred till well 
into June. Corn especially is backward. 
The ears in some fields are just beginning 
to form at this present writing, Sept. 1, and 
unless we have a very warm month it is 
doubtful if much field corn ripens. 

Potatoes have done well; there is a large 
crop, of good quality, though prices are low. 
Apples are abundant. There is a good crop 
of cranberries. The hay crop was good, 
but not up to last year. Pastures have been 
good, but are now feeling the want of rain. 

On the whole, the farmers of this section 
have no cause to complain, and some of 
them are taking an occasional outing and 
attending the local cattle shows. We have 
just hada successful show at Marshfield, 
the Plymouth County Society and the 
Marshfield society meeting together. The 
weather was fine and the attendance good, 
and although early in the season, the ex- 
hibits were good, and the farmers and their 
wives exchanged greetings and felt the 
better for the change it afforded them. 

Norwell. H. A. TURNER. 








are pot persniring, and. when _ they 
have “not been at Work abott the stavie.” 
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Live Stock Notes. 


It used to be said that an old gambler’s 
motto was, “ Look for your money where 
you lost it,’ or, in other words, do not be 
discouraged by the first loss, but keep at the 
game until luck changes, if confident that 
you understand the game. All farming is 
more or less of a gamble, as one must take 
many chances of weather conditions, in- 
sects and other influences, that he cannot 
always guard against, especially such as 
give large crops in other sections and conse- 
quent low prices. The farmer may protect 
his own crops from failure, but he cannot 
control an overstocked market. But 
one such instance should not lead 
him to change his business if he is 
sure the trouble does not arise from 
his own ignorance or carelessness. A 
writer in the New York Tribune Farmer 
tells of four men who were driving their 
hogs to market in December, 1873, and, as 
the price of pork had been low for more 
than a year, three of them had fattened 
their brood sows and were taking them 
to market with the pigs, saying that 
they would raise no more pigs. 
The fuurth said he was in debt, and he 
saw no way out but to raise more pigs. He 
did so, and in 1875 he sold enough at $7.50 
per hundred pounds, gross weight, to bring 
him a check for over $3200, while the 
other three men were trying to buy breed- 
ing sows at fifteen cents a pound, live 
weight. An old friend used to tell us “it 
isgood time to buy when others want to 
sell, and a good time to sell when others 
are anxious to buy. A good time to planta 
a crop when prices have been so low that 
every one else gives it up, anda poor time 
after a season of high prices that induces 
every one to increase their acreage,’’ and 
our observations of the market have con- 
vineed us that he was right. 


We shall expect beef prices to be much 
lower next winter than they now range, 
first, because the corn crop is reported as 
being unusually good in all the corn-grow- 
ing section, excepting such as was put under 
water by the great flood in the Mississippi 
valley, and next because many cattle that 
would have been sold as stockers and feed- 
ers last year if corn had been mere abun- 
dant were kept on the ranges, and will come 
forward about as soon as the corn has been 
harvested, a year older and likely to be 
heavier than then. Add to these points the 
fact that the natural increase of cattle has 
been larger than usual, more calves having 
been raised, and we do not think we shall 
have reason to fear a beef famine for many 
years to core. 

More pure-bred sires and better methods 
of breeding are also each year increasing 
the quantity of meat produced in the West, 
which gives usa hope fora gain that will 
enable us to supply the ever-growing de- 
mand frem England. But English papers 
report good crops of grass and corn this 
year, and they may demand less of our beef, 
or may want to import more light or thin 


cattle and do their own fattening. We) 


never read of Englishmen selling cattle and 
selling the corn and fodder that they should 
have eaten. He feeds them at home and 
thinks he cannot find a better market for 
his fodder and grain. And he knows that 
his farm will not be the poorer by his doing 


SO. 





ere cee 
Butter Market. 

With moderate receipts last week the 
butter market has held fairly firm, and as- 
sorted sizes extra creamery are generally 
quoted at 21 cants, though some accept 204 
cents. Ash tubs are 20 cents, and best 
marks of Eastern at 195 to 20 cents. 
Northern and Western first 19 to 19 
cents. fair to good Eastern 17 to 19 cents 
and seconds 17 to 18 cents. Boxes and 
prints extra Northern creamery 214 to 22 
cents, extra dairy 20 to 21 cents, common to 
good 18 to 19 cents. Extra dairy in tubs 19 
cents, firsts 17 to 18 cents, seconds 14 to 16 
cents. Imitation creamery dull at 16 to 17 
cents and soare ladles at 16 to 164 cents. 
Renovated is in moderate demand at 174 
cents for choice and 16 to 17 cents for fair to 

rood. 
’ The receipts of butter here last week 
were 23,143 tubs and 28,278 boxes, a total of 
1,285,325 pounds, against 1,487,334 pounds in 
the previous week, and 1,253,041 pounds in 
the corresponding week last year. 

The exports from New York were 1740 
packages, compared with 1925 packages in 
the previous week. 

The Quincy Market Cold-Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 227,404 tubs, against 
176,441 tubs a yearago. The Eastern Com- 
pany holds a stock of 45,945 tubs, against 
29,175 tubs last year. With these added the 
total stock of butter in cold storage is 273,- 
349 tubs, against 205,616 tubs at the same 
‘time last year, an increase for this year of 
67,733 tubs. 





Si aia 
Massachusetts Crop Report. 

In its crop report for August, which will 
appear early in September, the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture will in- 
elude the following summary of crop condi- 
tions in Massachusetts, compiled from a 
careful study of the reports of 158 crop corre- 
spondents, located in all parts of the State. 

The cold days and cloudy nights of the 
month retarded the progress of the corn 
crop, making it even more backward at the 
date of making returns than at the opening 
of the month. Late-planted fields were 
about tasseling out at that time, and on 
others the growth of ears was very slow. 
An early frost would practically ruin 
the crop in all sections, and at the 
best, at least, a partial failure seems 
probable. The only chance fora full crop 
is that the month of September shall be un- 
usually warm and dry, with no frosts until 
the close of the month. The crop is some- 
what further advanced in eastern sections 
than in western, but not sufficiently so to 
insure a crop with frosts in early Septem- 
ber. 

On early cut fields rowen promises to be a 
very heavy crop, and several correspondents 
report clover to be especially in evidence. 
So many fields were cut late, some even 
very recently, that it ishardly probable that 
the crop as a whole will be even an average 
one, though a warm September would prob 
ably bring about that result also. The fre- 
quent rains of the summer months have 
done much to put mowings in good condi- 
tion for next season. 

Late potatoes are somewhat backward, 
but promised an excellent yield before the 
appearance of blight and rot. Those dis- 
eases are generally prevalent in the four 
western counties, where they have already 
operated to cut down the yield materially, 
and have appeared in all the other counties, 
though not in nearly so marked a degree. 
Bright, clear weather may perhaps hold them 
in check, in which case a good crop may yet 
be secured for the State as a whole. 

The acreage of tobacco, as in the two pre- 
ceding years, is reported as slightly in- 
creased. The crop is somewhat late in 
maturing, but is otherwise in fine condition, 
promising a heavy yield of fine, clear leaf, 
remarkably free from insect damage and 
imperfections. Cutting has been delayed by 





the backwardness of the crop and recent 
rains, and will not be completed before the 
first week in September. : 

Apples are holding on the trees well and 
promise a good crop, though not an extra 
one, but Baldwins will not yield as well as 
other varieties. The quality of the fruit 
promises to be very good indeed. Pears 
will be a very light crop. Peaches are, as 
usual, somewhat uneven, but the crop as a 
whole will not be far from an average one 
for Massachusetts. Grapes continue to 
promise well. 

Cranberries are a light crop in the south- 
eastern sections of tne State, particularly on 
the Cape, with more than usual complaint 
of damage from fruit worms. Pastures are 
generally in excellent condition, frequent 
showers having kept them green and grow- 
ing. The only exceptions are on the Cape 
and a strip a few miles wide on the immedi- 
ate southeastern coast, where they are 
greatly in need of rain. 

Oats are an exceptionally good crop, and 
promise to yield heavy in allsections. There 
is considerable complaint of lodging, making 
harvesting difficult. Barley is but little 
raised, except for forage. As a grain crop 
it does not appear to be more than average. 
Both are doing well as forage crops. 

This report containing also selected re- 
ports from correspondents, information as 
to climate and crop conditions throughout 
the country and an article of special inter- 
est to those interested in poultry keeping, 
can be obtained by application to Hon. J. 
Stockwell, Secretary State Board of Agri- 
culture, State House, Boston, and those 
interested in agriculture may have their 
names placed upon the mailing list and re- 
ceive these bulletins regularly. 





Meat Inspection in New York City. 


About a million and a half pounds of 
fresh meat is seized, condemned and de- 
stroyed by the department of health every 
year in the borough of Manhattan. This 
amount does not include fish and poultry, 
Every live animal that comes into this 
borough for slaughtering purposes goes 
through the hands of six separate in- 
spectors. Dressed beefand Western meat 
areinspected by two separate inspectors at 
the cold-storage warehouses. With such a 
system, according to Dr. Hermann Betz of 
the department of foods and offensive 
trades, it is almost impossible for contam- 
inated meat to find its way into the open 
market. 

The health department keeps its eye on 
the meat supply through the department of 
inspections, which includes the department 
of foods and offensive trades. Fifty-seven 
inspectors and two veterinarians are ¢e- 
tailed to the work. The inspectors work in 
all parts of the city, while the veterinarians 
confine themselves to the stockyards, which 
| extend from Fifty-ninth street up to Sixty- 
third street on Eleventh avenue. 

Live animals shipped here for s)aughter- 
ing pass through the stock yards. Milch 
| cows are examined by the veterinarians for 
evidence of tuberculosis. It isa rule laid 
| down in the Sanitary Code that every milech 
|cow shall enter the city under a cer- 
| tificate stating that the animal has been 
| examined within sixty days and found to be 
| free from tuberculosis. The owner of the 
| cow and her destination are entered on the 
| certificate. 
| The animals intended for slaughtering are 
{examined in the stockyard for physical 
| defects. The most frequently found are 
| skin diseases, Texas fever, a contagious 
| disease, and actinomycosis, or lumpy jaw, 
'a very contagious disease which might 
| readily be communicated to human beings. 
| If the veterinarian finds a physical defect 
|the owner of the animal is notified. If, 
|asin many cases, it is impractible to ship 
| the animal back on account of the distance, 
|it is slaughtered in the stockyard. The 
| carcass is sent to the offal dock. Where the 
| disease is such that the hide is not affected, 
| it is removed and sold for the owner’s bene- 
| fit. The hoofs also are sold. 
| Theinspection by the veterinarian is but 
| the first of six which are actually made on 
every animal before it is admitted to the 
markets. The second insnection is made 
by the prospective buyer at the stock- 
yard, who wishes to protect himself be- 
fore making the purchase. The kosher 
cutter and examiner comes third. He 
makes his investigation in the interest of 
the Hebrew population. Next comes the 
slaughter-house inspector. The health 
department details two such inspectors, 
one for the East Side slaughter-houses and 
one on the West Side. Then follow the 
United States inspectors, who label and 
mark all meat for export. Last of all comes 
the retail meat dealer, who makes sure of 
what he is buying before it is sent to his 
shop. 

At the s!aughter-house the better grade of 
the fat of healthy animals is heated. After 
it is cooled the liquid part is removed and 
made into oleo oil, the principal ingredient 
of oleomargarine. It is worth 10 cents a 
pound. The solid part is made into stearine, 
used inthe manufacture of chewing gum. 
It sells for 124 cents a pound. The manu- 
facture of the by-products, the greatest 
source of profit at a slaughter-house, is done 
under the close scrutiny of the health- 
department inspector. 

Other fresh meat, which reaches the city 
ready dressed, comes from up-State and 
from surrounding States. [t 1s usually 
shipped to commission merchants, whose 
headquarters are at West Washington 
Market. Several inspectors are stationed 
vhere. Close watch is kept on all meat 
arriving by rail and express. By far the 
greatest amount of bob-veal seized in this 
city is foandin the possession of the com- 
mission merchants. They are not anxious 
to sell bob-veal, but are victims of the 
farmers, who appear to think that anything 
is good enough for “city folks.’’ 

There is absolutely no chance for a piece 
of meat getting into the markets once it has 
been condemned. The health department 
inspector places on the carcass a large tag 
with three separate coupons. The coupons 
bear corresponding numbers and are signed 
by the inspector. The inspector removes 
the first coupon and sends it, signed, to the 
department of foods and offensive trades. 
When the carcass reaches the offal dock the 
second coupon is removed, signed and for- 
warded to the department. The last coupon 
is sentin asa check when the carcass has 
reached Barren Island. 

Last year 1,425,986 pounds of meat were 
seized and destroyed by the department of 
health. In the first quarter of this year 
415,608 pounds were destroyed; in the sec- 
ond quarter, 306,072 pounds. The greatest 
amount of diseased and contaminated meat 
is taken during the cold months. 

Fish, poultry, vegetables and fruit un- 
dergo as careful a scrutiny as does meat. 
The method of keeping watch over them, 
however, is entirely different.—N. Y. Sun. 
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Several of the winners at Providence last 
week show a double cross of the Wilkes 
strain. Among them are Dan Patch (1.594), 
Anaconda (2.013), Audubon Boy (2.034), 
Locanda (2.07) and Sufreet. 








PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





A Restful Retreat. 


BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 

This term may well be applied to the Ox- 
ford Spring House, just outside the town of 
Oxford, Me. It is reached direct from 
Boston via Portland & Grand Trunk rail- 
roads, leaving at 9 A. M. and arriving there 
at4 P.M. Letus enumerate a few of the 
charms of this lovely spot: First, the pure 
Maine air; second, the drives in the vicin- 
ity giving excellent views of the range of 
the White Mountains; thirdly, the lake with 


its boats and steam launch. And then the ! 


walks in any and all directions, and the 
rides to Poland, Norway, Paris, towns in 
this vicinity, and 


dreaded dog days of August. The writer 





the absence of the, 
| trophe soon spread over the city. 


has been here now more than a month, and | 


has found the rest he has been long in search 
of. 
TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

The terrible and revolting case of the 
nurse Jane Toppan, who was pronuunced a 
few months ago to be insane by a jury of ex- 
pert physicians, has not yet been forgotten 
by the public. This unfortunate creature is 
as much dead to the world as if she had suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law. She 
will remain shut off from all outside influ 
ences during the remainder of her natural 


own pillow. This state of things contin- 
ued for upwards of a year, when his 
butcher, having killed a_ pig for the 
Rumpff family, sent him a choice bit by 
way of specimen. A portion was eaten, 
and what was left placed in the cupboard 
for future use. When taken out the follow- 
ing day in a different position from which 
it had originally been placed, it was ob- 
served to have some grains of a white 
powder sprinkled over it. A dreadful sus- 
picion possessed him. Could it be poison? 


He said nothing to Aunt Gottfried about it, | 


but secretly sent for his physician. A chem- 
ical investigation proved the white powder 
to be arsenic. Aunt Gottfried was arrested 

The tidings of this most unexpected catas- 
A lady 
so beloved, so respected, so amiable, so 
friendly, so pious! Then came dark sus- 
picions relative to the past,—the strange 
mortality, the singular similarity ‘of the 


' symptoms that had attended the illnesses of 


life, and there let her be, to think, if she | 


ever does think, of the vears to come, in the 
institution for the insane to which she has 
been committed. 

it is now fifty years since that Mrs. 
Crowe, an English authoress of consider- 
able reputation, published a collection of 


.those who had died in that house. 
‘scarcely dared whisper their thoughts; but 


People 


the reality far exceeded their imagination. 
The proceedings against Aunt Gottfried 
disclosed a tissue of horrors, which, all 
things considered, seems to surpass those of 
any case on record. 

On being conducted to the city prison 
Madame Gottfried denied all knowledge of 


_ the crime she was accused of; but a secret 


here caine to light that astonished the be- 


| hoiders little less than the previous dis- 


closures. Beiore being conducted to the 


| gell in which she was to be confined, she 


authentic tales, entitled, ** Light and Dark- | 
ness, or Mysteries of Life.’’ They were | 
'their amazement, it was discovered that 


some seventeen in number, and were of 
exceeding interest. I have the volume be- 
fore me as I write, and will take from it the 


case of a female poisoner, which in some | 


respects is similar, but much worse in detail, 


than that of the unfortunate nurse, Jane | 
Toppan; and it may be said to have been | 


akin to the crimes of the Borgias. 
In the year 1825 


| 
| 


was, according to established regulutions, 
placed in the hands of the female at- 
tendants to be searched, and then, to 


the lovely and admired Madam _ Gott- 
fried was nothing but a hideous skel- 
eton. Her fine complexion was _arti- 
ficial; her graceful embonpoint was made 
up of thirteen pairs of corsets, which she 
wore one over the other; in short, every- 
thing about her was false, and when 


a gentleman named | stripped of her fictitious attractions she 


Rumpft established himself in a house in | stood before the amazed spectators no less 
Bremen, Germany, which belonged to and | frightful from her physicial deformities 


was also inhabited by a widow named 
Gottfried. She was by universal consent a 
charming woman; her manners were fasci- 
nating, and her person, which in her youth 
was said to have been extremely beautiful, 
was still very attractiveand agreeable. She 
was, however, unfortunate. Two husbands, 
her father, her mother, her brother and 
several children had all died within a very 
short period of time. She had actually had 
the pain of herself ordering thirteen 
coffins of the undertaker who lived 
opposite to her,—and these were for her 
nearest and dearest friends. She had, 
it is true, the consolation of nursing them 
all during their last sicknesses, a duty 
which she had discharged with the most 
exemplary assiduity and tenderness. Every- 
body pitied her; religion was her refuge, 
and a pious resignation to the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence alone supported her 
under these multiplied calamities. Her 
case, in short, excited so much considera- 
tion that she was publicly prayed for in 
church by a minister of high reputation and 
signal piety. She was not only received 
into good soclety, but, although originally 
born and wedded in the burgher class, her 
company was courted by persons of higher 
rank and consideration. She had had 
many suitors, had been twice married, 
and was now forty years of age. She 
was considered to be a desirable match. 
To all of her suitors, however, she said she 
had promised on his death bed, her dear 
Gottfried, ‘‘never to give her hand to 
another,’’ and she intended to keep her 
word. Still, with all these extraordinary 
advantages, her ill fortune was undeniable; 
everybody connected with her died. Some 
people looked upon her asa sort of Job, a 
monument of suffering and patience; one 
whom the Lord had selected to chastise for 
the good of her soul, etc., whilst others 
secretly declared that they heard that there 
was something poisonous in her breath 
which was fatal to those who inhaled it. 
Many of the friends of Mr. Rumpff ex- 
postulated with him before he established 
himself in the house of this amiable but 
ill-starred lady, but he heeded them not. 
The friendly widow was all in all to the 
Rumpff family. At the end of eight weeks 
the general joy was dispelled by the death 
of Madame Rumpff, during the sickness of 
whom Aunt Gottfried, as she was called, 
bestowed the best of care. Some months 
after his wife’s death Mr. Rumpff was 
himself seized with a _ similar illness 
and from a condition of blooming health 
he declined daily. No remedy had an effect, 
and no physician was of avail; he lost the 
use of his fingers and toes, and his mind be- 
came impaired. He never thought of poison; 
the house was thoroughly examined to its 
foundation, nothing deleterious was discoy- 
ered. Aunt Gottfried came to his aid. She 
watched over him like a mother, bade him 
trust in God, and when he deseribed to her 
his sleepless nights of avguish she earnestly 
wished him such sweet rest as blessed her 








| parents. 





than from her moral obliquity. 

The effects of this exposure upon her own 
mind was curious. Her powers of decep- 
tion failed her, the astonishment and indig- 
nation she had assumed vanished; she 
attempted no further denials, but avowed 
her guilt at once, not in all its fearful 
details,—it took two years to do that. She 
gave the narrative of her crimes piecemeal, 
as they recurred to her memory; for she 
had committed so many that one had effaced 
the other from her mind. Even at the last 
she admitted that she was by no means cer- 
tain of having mentioned everybody to 
whom she bad administered poison. 

She was the daughter of a ladies’ tailor, 
or man-milliner, called Timm, a man of the 
best habits, an assiduous reader of the 
Scriptures and a regular attendant at 
church. She was born on May 6, 1785, and 
as she grew to maturity, Father Timm, as 
he was called, was considered blest in the 
possession of such a daughter. The only 
object recognized in her was to gain the 
approbation and good-will of mankind; and 
when Gesche Timm found she could attain 
that end as well by the simulation as by the 
reality of virtue, she chose the former as 
the easier of the two. She was, how- 
ever, found out in early days in petty 
thefts, which were passed over by her 
She was taught the best that 
could be, and was her parents’ almoner, and 
while she administered their charity with 
one hand, she administered poison with the 
other, secure in the belief that the good she 
did would efface the evil. She had tears, 
too, ready upon all occasions; she wept 
when her father prayed and sang his morn- 
ing hymns, and she wept when her victims, 
writhing in anguish, called on God to pity 
them and release them from their pains. 


Yet she was a woman of no violent pas- 
sions. She was cold, calm and self-possess- 
ing. Her ruling passion was vanity, and an 
inordinate desire to be admired in the small 
and humble sphere that surrounded her. 
Her amusements were dancing and acting 
plays, wherein she greatly distinguished 
herself. As she was the prettiest and also 
the cleverest among the young people, the 
best parts were assigned to her, and she wore 
the brightest and best of the juvenile theat- 
ical wardrobe. Each representation was to 
her atriumph. Her whole life was acting. 
For forty-three years she maintained an 
artificial life, and no suspicion had ever 
entered into the minds of men that she 
was not what she seemed, a virtuous 
woman. Her first marriage was with a 
young neighbor of the Timm family, 
named Mittenburg, whose father was de- 
lighted to have for a daughter-in-law so 
pretty and virtuous a maiden. He testitied 
his approval of the match by bestowing 
upon her a handsome settlement. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed in Mr. Mit- 
tenburg, the elder’s, picture gallery. Over 
Gesche’s head hung a fine Madonna 
and Child, by one of the old masters; 
en one side of it, Jesus distributing 


the bread and wine; on the other, a 
head of St. Peter. It was exactly on 
that spot that she afterwards poisoned 
her mother. After her marriage she was 
apparently a virtuous wife, working her 
cards successfully in the esteem of all who 
knew her upon the same appearance of 
virtue that she had always acted. But 
there was no affection or reality of 
virtue in her composition. Her life was 
a lie from its beginning. Her vanity 
soon found her a_ suitor. A young 
wine merchant, named Gottfried, whom 
she met at a ball, took her fancy; 
an intimacy sprang up between them. 
A second lover, named Karnou, was equally 
well received. After the birth of her 
children she became very lean, a defect 
which she remedied by putting on an addi- 
tional pair of corsets as occasion required, 
a custom which materially injured her 
health and aggravated the defect she was so 
anxious to conceal, by compressing her 
waist to an unnatural extent. 

In 1813, Mittenburg, the elder, died, but 
from natural causes. She astunished every- 
body by her constant visits to the chamber 
of death, and the manner in which she con- 
templated the features and pressed the 
hands of the deceased. From this time the 
idea of getting rid of her husband ripened 
into an uncontrollable desire. She was still 
in the “yes of tne world the most charming 
and exemplary of women. It must be borne 
in mind by the reader that this is not a fic- 
titious narrative, but absolutely true from 
her own confessions, and is entitled to cre- 
dence. She never used the words ‘*‘ murder’’ 
and “ poison ”’; her phrase was, in her own 
words, “giving them something” to take 
them off. 

As there were rats in the house her 
mother kept arsenic, which she obtained, 
and administered the first dose of it to her 
husband at breakfast, after which he went 
out, and she said she ‘‘ ascended the stairs 
to a window and looked out after him, won- 
dering whether he would be brought home 
dead.’”’ But no, he returned home of his own 
accord and took to his bed; when she con- 
tinued to ‘“‘ give him something ” as occa- 
sion required. After four days of dreadful 
suffering he died, and, unhappily for the 
many she afterwards conducted through 
the same path of anguish, she was not sus- 


pected. 
She was now a rich widow and had many 


offers of marriage, but her preference for 
Gottfried still remained. Her parents openly 
| declared themselves antagonistic to the 
| match, and she began to entertain serious 
| thoughts of removing that obstacle ‘ by 
| giving them something too.’’ To shorten a 
long stury, she gave something to her father 
/and mother. Her two beautiful children by 
Mistenburg went the same way. Itis strange 
that these deaths caused neither suspicion 
nor surprise. Her little son Henry, the 
favorite child, alone asked her ‘“‘ why God 
took all her children from her.’’ She said 
this question was a dagger in her heart, 
notwithstanding which she poisoned him 
shortly afterwards. This fiend in human 
shape still went about with not the slightest 
human feeling in her breast, and not pos- 
sessing a true or virtuous sentiment. Was 
there ever a fiction so tragic as the death in 
succession of those dear children! 

The rapidity with which all these mem- 
bers of her family had descended to the 
grave at length began to excite some notice, 
and her friends recommended post-mortem 
examination of the last sufferer. The doc- 
tor declared the child had died from intro- 
susception of the bowels. Nobody thought 
| of disputing his judgment, and no more was 
thought of the matter, except that the ami- 
iableJ Madame Mittenburg was the most un- 
fortunate of women. Her next victim was 
her twin brother, a poor invalid and cripple. 
He died on Friday, June 1, 1816, a year atter 
the decease of her former victims. 

Gottfried was still offish as to marriage 
with her. Love was extinct with both, but 
she wanted his name. Friends, however, 
interfered, and they were married, after 
having been twice only called in church, she 
** giving him something ”? which took him 
off whilst the final ceremony was being per- 


formed. : 
She was now Madame Gottfried, Countess 


of Orlamunde, and from 1819 to 1823 she 
made no use of her dreadful secret. She 
admitted in her confessions that during this 
period she was a wretched woman. The 
death of her little Heinrich caused her some 
remorse at times, which seems to have been 
the utmost she ever felt. She could not bear 
to see other people happy with their chil- 
dren; the sight ofthe joyous young creatures 
passing the house on their way to and from 
school pierced her to the heart. She would 
shut herself up in her room and weep. 

The next person she helped out of the 
world was a gentleman of the name of 
Zimmerman. He wished to marry her, but 
her blessed Gottfried had made her promise 
not to takea third husband, but she bor- 
rowed money of him to keep up appear- 
ances, and poisoned him to get rid of her 
debt, a great mistake, for he always got 
security. Otners of her old friends she 
tried to put out of the way, but did not suc- 








ceed. 

She returned to Bremen, and finding her 
creditors troubling her, she administered 
poison in greater or less quantities to sev- 
eral people. One of the most lamentable 
cases was that of a young woman called Anna 
Myerholtz, who, by her industry, supported 
a blind father, eighty years of age. She at- 
tended the poor creature in her last agonies, 
and when her eyes were closed in death she 
opened her desk and carried away all the little 
savings she had accumulated for the support 
of her now desolate parent. 

It would be useless to attempt to enu- 
merate the number of persons whose health 
she utterly destroyed without absolutely 
killing them, even from her own confessions. 
Scarcely a person escaped either severe ill- 
ness or death with whom she had a business 
transaction. She was a monster, without 
the slightest feeling of humanity. No one 
with the nature of a devil ever lived before 
in history. She was the most consummate 
hypocrite that ever existed. Not only did 
death follow upon her footsteps, but every- 
body died of the same malady, and with 
similar symptoms. Yet no glimmering of 
discernment and intelligence aroused her 
neighbors and associates to investigate the 
cause of this terrible mortality. 

The writer has eliminated much of the 
details of the story as told in her confes- 
sions, for there is much in it too horrible to 
write or read. She did not die upon the 
scaffold until three years after her appre- 
hension, in which interim confessious were 
being dragged out of her. When her head 
fell beneath the sword of the executioner, 
thousands of voices from the assembled 
multitude hailed the triumph of that earthly 
judgment which sent her to her great ac- 
count before her Heavenly Judge. 

Her head, preserved in spirits, and her 
skeleton in a case, are still to be seen in the 
museum of Bremen. 

Artist Wilbur L. Duntl 
parties in Indianapolis naan Bh 

oung trotting horse Wells, by Allie Wilkes; 
am by Mambrino King; second dam by 
Mohican ; third dam by ‘Almonareh (2.21%). 














Literature. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s new novel, 
“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” will be 
published by the Seribners on Aug. 29. 
This is the author’s longest novel, as well 
as his most important. As in “Caleb 
West,’ Mr. Smith has embodied much per- 
sonal experience in the story, with the differ- 
ence that *‘ Oliver Horn” is written out of 
his knowledge of the artist’s life and ideals, 
instead of out of his experiences as an en- 
gineer, ay in the case of ‘Caleb West,’ 
for, as all the world knows, Mr. Smith has 
been, perhaps, equally successful in two pro- 
fessions,so widely apart in spirit and purpose 
that they seemed to have nothing in common: 
He was a distinguished engineer before he 
was a distinguished artist, and he was both 
before he was a successful novelist. The 
early part of ‘‘The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn ”’ is practically the history of the end- 
ing of a civilization, that of the old South, 
where the hero was born and from which he 
moved to New York at an early stage in the 
story. The picture the author gives us of 
the old regime in the South—the scene is 
Baltimore, though the fact is not mentioned 
in the story—is full of sympathy, sentiment 
and beauty. The chief part of the novel 
deals withthe life of the artist in New 
York, and so gives Mr. Smith the oppor- 
tunity to picture the artistic and literary life 
in New York during the last thirty-five 
years, a period and environment with which 
he has been intimately connected as a 
worker, and with which few are so familiar. 
This novel illustrates in the highest degree 
the remarkable powers of bumor and pathos 
that he has shown in his former stories. 

Amateur photographers need no longer 
worry over the bad results and many dis- 
appointments they so frequently meet with. 
A small volume has just been published 
which tells them exactly what difficulties 
they may expect to encounter and how to 
avoid them. It is entitled “* Why My Photo- 
graphs Are Bad,” and the author is Charles 
M. Taylor, Jr., who writes with a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, gained from long 
experience. He is well fitted for his task, 
being fully conversant with amateur pho- 
tography in all its branches, as is evident 
from the numerous photographs «sed to 
illustrate the volume and the plain direct 
style of his writing. George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Owen Wister’s novel, “The Virginian: a 
Horseman of the Plains ” has run into its 
fiftieth thousand within six weeks of its 
publication. Inthe literary magazines and 
weekly reports it stands at the head of all 
the hits of the popular books of the day. 
The Macmillan Company, New York city. 

James H. stoddart, the veteran New York 
actor, has in preparation ‘ Recollections of 
a Player,”’ which the Century Company will 
soon bring out. Mr. Stoddart has been 
identified with the American stage for 
about fifty years, and his book is the retlec- 
tion of a singularly interesting career, as 
the public has learned through the chap- 
ters already printed inthe Century. Mr. 
William Winter writes the introduction. 

The Century Company will begin this 
autumn the publication of a new series of 
books for boys and girls, to becalled ‘“‘ The 
St. Nicholas Series,’’ made up of long stories 
which have appeared in the St. Nicholas 
Magazine. That periodical began this past 
year to dispense with serials, and instead 
has given a long complete story in each 
number. The new series will include ‘‘ Sir 
Marrok,”’ by Alien French, ‘* The Cruise of 
the Dazzler,’”’ by Jack London, “* The Boy 
and the Baron,”’ by Adeline Knapp, ‘‘ The 
Boys of the Rincon Ranch,” by H. 8S. Can- 
field, and “‘ Tommy Remington’s Battle,’’ by 
Burton E. Stevenson,—all richly illustrated 
and issued in uniform and attractive bind- 
ing, at a popular price. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin always goes to 
Europe in the spring, and stays until mid- 
summer, but she never fails to spend part of 
the year at her Maine country home, * Quill- 
cote,’? on the Saco river. She has identi- 
fied herself thoroughly with the little village 
where she passed her childhood, and has 
done a great deal for the community. She 
plays the organ in the old church and sings 
in the choir. She teaches in the Sunday- 
school, lends her house for churchand social 
festivities, and gives help with open 
hands wherever it is needed. A _ village im- 
provement society is one of her pet 
hobbies, and each year she gives an en- 
tertainment whose proceeds go toward 
beautifying the village. She reads from the 
manuscript of her newest unpublished book, 
and she presses into service the talents 
of any friends who happen to be in 
her house party. The evenings would 
find favor even in New York. Saco 
River considers them record-breaking, and 
buys tickets lavishly, with a comfortable 
inner knowledge that the bread will return 
in the shape of park benches and river ter- 
races and clean streets and other village 
improvements. Mrs. Wiggin’s latest book, 
“The Diary of a Goose Girl,’ is proving 
very acceptable summer reading. This 
autumn her “ Penelope’s Irish Experi- 
ences’ will be published in a holiday 
edition, with charming illustrations by the 
English artist, Charles E. Brock. 

Before Robert W. Chambers became the 
prolific writer of novels he now is, he in- 
duiged in some short stories of a weird nat- 
ure, which gave him 2 good start in the 
world of letters. His publishers have now 
brought out a new edition of these stories, 
carefully revised, we are told. ‘There are 
nine ingenious tales in the book, and it is 
difficult to decide which is the most grue- 
some. They concern, principally, the doings 
of artists, who lead a bohemian life, and 
there is sufficient mysticism to please the 
chronic devourer of the supernatural. 
In fact, the first of the series, ‘‘The Re- 
pairer of Reputation,” has to do with 
the ravings of a lunatic by the name of Cas- 
taigne, and at the close of the fanciful yarn 
a note is supplied to the effect that “ Mr. 
Castaigne died yesterday in the Asylum for 
the Criminal Insane.” ‘“‘ The Mask ”’ has its 
scene in Paris instead of New York, and the 
principal eyent contained therein is the 
transformation of the heroine into a woman 
of marble by some new (and of course un- 
described) chemical. At the end of a cer- 
tain period the supposedly deqd woman re- 
turns from her marble state and Cupid tri- 
umphs. For those whose nerves are in good 
condition, and whose imagination is not too 
vivid, ‘“‘ The King in Yellow ” makes good 
midnight reading. [New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. ] 

The author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden ”’ will make her first con- 
tribution toan American magazine with an 
essay ‘‘ On the Giving of Books,” which is 
to appear in the September Century, and 
which hits off with characteristic humor the 
foibles of people who give books to friends. 








Had the Roger Williams stake been limited 
to five heats, and the money divided accord- 
ing to the average of the summary, the race 
would have been finished the first day. Nut- 
bearer would have received first money, 
Wentworth second, Rythmic third and Alice 
Carr fourth. 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poult-y Points. 

It was our usual custom to feed the dried 
beef scraps in the warm mash in the morn- 
ing, scalding it with the grain, but we are 
not sure that it was the best way. Some- 
times, when hurried about other work, we 
gave the fowl whole grain in the 
morning instead of the mash, and put the 
beef scraps in a box for them to eat as they 
would, the same as we did the oyster shells 
and grit. Wedid not see that this injured 
the fowl, or reduced the number of eggs, 
but we thought the fowls ate more of the 
beef scraps than they had been having in 
the mash, which might have been an indica- 
tion to us that they were not satisfied 
with the amount we had been giving 
them. But we were brought up with 
the idea that hens needed a warm mash in 
the morning, anyway, and thought we 
were wiser than our neighbors because we 
gave them beef scrap and oyster shells in 


winter, and we gave little thought to the : 


amount they might need. We kept oyster 
or clam shells where they could pick them 
as they pleased, and for many years gave 
them a free run on the farm to get what 
worms and insects they could in summer, 
and Knew little or nothing about balanced 


hundred pounds. We have seen bone meal 


shells. 





><> 
Early Spring Turkeys. 


A crop that not all poultry raisers have 
succeeded with, and which pays very well, 
is that of the very early spring turkeys. 
For the past few weeks now spring turkeys 
have been bringing twenty to twenty-five 
cents. per pound, and at that price there is 
certainly a good deal of profit for the grow- 
ers. Of course this partly depends upon 
the sizeand weight of the turkeys. A heavy, 
plump spring turkey prepared for market in 
August means an early start and con- 
stant growth all through the early summer 
months. Turkeys are becoming more and 
more an all-the-year-round crop, and they 
are sold in the markets almost all the time. 
Formerly the demand for them was almost 
entirely limited to the Thanksgiving season 
and the midwinter holidays, but the change 
|/now has made them popular birds even 
through the entire summer. But the old 
birds are not the pleasantest sort of hot- 
weather eating, and the desire for the fine 





rations or proportions of grain food and | spring turkey seizes one in midsummer. 


meat required when we kept them in yards. 
We are sure now that a little more knowl- 


We have heretofore devoted most of our 
time to raising spring chickens and broil- 





a E iain : pe ah ! 2 
edge of that sort would have been of much | ers, and even spring ducks and geese, 


benefit to us. We are also doubtful now 
if the morning meal should be a warm mash 
the year through, especially where some one 
will not either prepare it the night before 
and keep it warm until morning by placing it 
near the kitchen stove, and covering it to 
keep it warm all night by retaining the 
steam, or get up early enough to have 
it warm enough and cool enough for them to 
eat about as soon as they come from the 
roost. The latter was our usual method. 

But we are not too old to learn, and from 
the reports of experiment stations and ex- 
perienced poultry keepers, we are now in- 
clined to think that a feed of mixed grain 
scattered in the litter on the floor, so that 
they may spend the forenoon picking it up 
or hunting for more, and a warm mash at 
noon, with corn or wheat at night, would 
be a better food for them. And we 
would now” give the dried beef 
scraps for them to pick at as_ they 
pleased, instead of putting it in the 
mash. Weare not sure that we would not 
do the same with clover or clover meal as 
we did with other green tood when we had 
it. When we allowed them to scratch 
among the chaff and hay on the barn floor 
we never thought they ate too much of such 
vegetable food, anda basketful a day toa 
coop of twenty or thirty fowl, on the floor 
of the house, would not be too much for 
them to scratch and pick over inthe winter, 
when they could not reach the grass and 
weeds. 

And what a variety of weeds they will 
take, the leaves of some and the seeds of 
others. Weare an advocate of keeping the 
poultry yarded most of the year, but there 
are times in the spring, when plowing and 
turning up worms and larve or pupa of 
various insects, that we liked to see the 
hens following us. 

And in the fall, after our crops were out 
of the ground, or beyend being injured by 
them, we liked to give them liberty fora 
month or two, that they might forage in the 
fields. We have seen fall or summer-sown 
crops of spinach, kale and dandelions ap 
parently almost destroyed by the hens being 
allowed to run on them in the fall, but they 
seemed to yield none the less the next 


season, and possibly better, because of | 


fertilizer left there by the fowl. The 
fall growth would’ be winter-killed 
anyway. Those who pasture sheep or 


cattle on young wheat or rye in the fall be- | 


cause it is too luxuriant, and they wish to 
make it stool out more in the spring, should 
not find fault with this theory of allowing 
the hens to graze on spring spinach and 
dandelions. It is but an application of the 
plan of pruning and heading in which is 
now approved in our orchards to plants of 
another kind. 

We are not yet ready to give it an unquali- 
fied approval, and have little doubt but that 
a large flo k and a small bed of those plants 
might result in too close grazing, or even in 
plucking plants up by the roots, but we 
suggest these points as a matter for investi- 
gation to those who have more time and are 
younger than we are. 


Even forone incubator we believe it will 
pay to build a place on purpose for it, and 
for the brooders that should be used with 
it, if they are to be used in winter. <A place 


| but spring turkeys in summer are 
| somewhat of a novelty. There is no 
| reason why we should not raise these 
just as successfully as the former, and a 
few farmers have succeeded. The fore- 
ing process must begin earlier, and. if 
kept up the young turkeys should be ready 
for market by the middle of August. There 
is more danger of forcing the birds in mid- 
summer than during the early fall months, 
but with clean surroundings and good food 
this is not difficult nor expensive. 

Pennsylvania. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 

————-— oe ——————_ 
Poultry and Game. 

The poultry market is well supplied and 
the demand is slack, with but few changes 
in prices. Fresh-killed Northern and 
Eastern chickens a little hard to sell at 18 
cents, and common to good 14 to 16 cents, 
broilers at 15 to 16cents. Fowl steady at 14 
to 15 cents for choice. Green ducks firm at 
16 to 17 cents and geese the same. Pigeons, 
choice $1.50 a dozen, common _ to 
good 75 cents to $1.25. Squabs, choice 
large, $2 to $2.50 a dozen. Western 
iced broilers 14 to 2 pounds each 13 to 
135 cents a pound, 24 to 3 pounds each 
124 cents. Fowls, choice 13 to 134 cents, 
common 124 cents. Fancy spring turkeys 
20 to 22 cents, common to good 15 to 18 cents, 
old 15 to 16 cents, old roosters 94 cents. 
Western frozen broilers, chuice 124 cents, 
common 10 cents. Chickens, choice 14 to 15 
cents, common 10 toe 12 cents. Fowl, choice 
12 to 124 cents, common 10 to 114 cents. 
Turkeys 20 to 21 cents. Live poultry in 
over supply. Chickens and fowl] at 114 to 
13 cents, and roosters 7 to 8 cents. 


borticuitural. 


Orchard and Garden. 

At the meeting of the National Apple 
Shippers Association at Rochester, N. Y., 
Mr. D.S. Beckwith of Albion, N. Y., gave 
the following account of the beginning of 
of the cold-storage system for preserving 
fruits: 

















* Prof. Benjamin M. Nyce of Kings- 
ton, Decatur County, Ind.,’’ said Mr. Beck- 
with, ‘“‘ was the first person to make 
use of the cold storage of fruit for com- 
mercial purposes. How he came to dis- 
cover the system is_ interesting. Pro- 
fessor Nyce had been in poor health for 
several years, and had been ordered by his 
physician to make fresh fruit throughout 





the year one of the main features of his 
diet. This was in 1856. As long as the sum- 
mer and fall held out this regime, was easy 
enough to follow, but what puzzled the 
professor was the outlook for the winter. 
At last one day as he was visiting in a 





nearby town he happened to be passing an 
icehouse. 

‘© His mind was busy with his fresh-fruit 
problem when his eye caught sight of the 
refrigerator building. Then the happy in- 
spiration came to him. Why not keep fruits 
in ice, as well as meats and fish and other 
food products? That winter he carried his 
idea into operation. His first cold-storage 
warehouse, and, indeed, the first one built 


| for the purpose in this country, was erected 


| that winter on his brother’s farm. It wasa 


partly underground with cement floor, and | , 
| high. It was constructed with double walls 


walls that wiil be dry and not in danger 


from fire if by any chance a lamp explodes, | 


and a board roof with proper arrangements 
for ventilating and lighting. Not too much 
vlass, though, unless it is put in the roof o 
very near it, as glass does not keep out cold 
For the single incubator the expense of | 
such a cellar will not be large. For the 


small building, about 12x14 feet and 25 feet 


packed with dry leaves and with a metal 
flooring about half way up of tin for the ice. 


| Below were packed the fruits, but for some 


| planned and _ built 


brooders with it of course more room will | 


be required. We would not wish a brooder 
to hold over 50 chickens, but with the usual 
number of infertile eggs perhaps three 
brooders would be enough for every - 200 
eggs put in the incubator, as one would be | 
very fortunate to have 150 chickens at two 


weeks old from 200 eggs. Of course after | 
weather becomes warm the brooders should | 


be out in the open air. 

We find that many writers upon poultry 
ow adyoeate the dried meat products, 
vhich are long keeping, instead of th 


‘round cut bone for hens and chickens. A | 


‘Ww years ago we were the only one who 


lared to express such an opinion in a news- | 


aper. Myra V. Norys says of them that 
ie neat meals are‘ way up ’’ in protein, 
hich should make them most valuable for 

ing fowl. Boiled beef and bone, rich in 
li contents and fine, so that they mix well, 


+t 


id grade very evenly; granulated beef is | 


\utifully clean and transparent, looking 
od enough to eat; deodorized blood meal 


reason, probably lack of ventilation, the 
fruit did not keep well and became musty 
and stale. The next winter the professor 
another 
which was so great an improvement on the 
first one that to his admiring neighbors it 


| seemed almost perfect. The walls of this 


house were packed with clover clatfand the 
fruit kept satisfactorily. 
‘‘The next house of the kind was _ built at 


' Greensburg, and in 1860 or 1861 the first 
patent on the system was taken out. A | 


large warehouse was erected in Indianapo- 


| lis a short time afterward, and was proba- 


bly the first complete success. It was fitted 
with outside metal sheathing and absorbents 
to take up the moisture.”’ 


The distance apart for cabbage plants 
must depend much upon the variety grown. 
We have grown Winningstadt and Early 
York eighteen inches apart in the row, and 


| rows three feet apart, and might have had 


rows nearer together but for convenience in 
cultivating with the horse, and the fact that 
land was plenty. We have had Stone 
Mason or Flat Dutch three feet apart each 


| way, and thought they would have done 


better if farther apart, though that might 


very concentrated, while beef scrap is have been owing to our method of cultiva- 
ve fattening and best for market chick- | tion, which disturbed the roots. The cab- 
ind being coarser can be fed in wall | bage does not root deeply, and sends its roots 


xes dry, with but little waste; bone meal | abroad very 


far, as do the celery, 


| granulated bone are specifics for leg | squash and many other plants, and thus 


iKhess, 
“ome use the cut fresh bone two or three | 
esa week, and on other days the dried | 
it produets. But with the cut bone, to 

‘h meat adheres, there must be much 


on used to get it fresh, as it may reach | takes, 
int where it is rank poison, and she | leaves 
ks it may be the cause of many of the | mulch when 


sof “limber neck,” of which there has 

much complaint. Too much of the 

1 bone or the dried products may cause 
el complaint. The labor of running the 

® mill is no small item for a woman. 
uter is the best time for using a bone 


|, as then the bone and meat are less | Farmer that he finds no currant equal to the 


‘le to become stale. 
“ie tells of buying one lot of fresh cut 
e because she did not want the labor of 
ling it, and after she had paid for it she 
shed it,and found it to be fifteen per 


t 


it. short in weight. A week later the 








they need only shallow cultivation. 


| in garden crops he would make few mis- 


Years 
ago we did not know this, and made some 
mistakes as aresult of our ignorance. If 
one could afford to use the hand hoe only 


as that seldom goes too deep, and it 
the surface fine and fit for a dust 
properly handled. But as 
horse labor is cheaper than man labor we 
shall probably stand by the horse hoe and 
cultivator and we need to learn the rooting 
habits of our plants, until we know how to 


use them. : 
E. P. Powell writes to the Tribune- 


White Grape. It was the only one not in- 
jured by the severe freezing in May this 
year. It is very rich and sweet in flavor, 
large, translucent, and not very seedy, and 
is a good bearer, though scarcely as prolific 


man came along again and she weighed a 
ten-pound bag before paying for it. She 
paid for the actual weight and scalded some 
of it, finding a large proportion of oyster 
shells in it, worth thirty-five to fifty cents a 


in which was mixed fine ground oyster 


warehouse, | 

















GUERNSEY PORTIA OF MAPLEHURST, NO. 10071 (Adv. R. No. 22). 
Owned by Mr. G. B., Tallman, Perry, N. Y , and recently sold to Mr. A. C. Loring, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Official year’s record, Milk 11,622.65 lbs. ; Butter-fat 602.37 lbs. 








currants because of small yield, another 
Red Dutch as too small in size. The Fay 
| and Versailles are about equal in size and 
quality, with the advantage a little in favor 
of the Versailles, as it has a stiffer cane and 
holds up its fruit better,—yet the Versailles 
has been in the market for about fifty 
years. 

In Algeria there are said to be 7,000,000 
trees bearing fruit along the lines of the 
railroads, and in Bohemia out of 14,000,000 
fruit trees 2,600,000 are growing along the 
public roadside. There are said to be over 
six thousand miles of street planted with the 
best sorts of fruit trees. Much of the same 
work is being done in Germany, and the 
trees are but little troubled by boys and 
other passers-by. E. P. Powell, to whom 
we are indebted for these facts, says that 
for apple trees along the roadside, those 
that make an upright growth, like the 
Northern Spy, should be chosen, and not 
those having a low, spreading growth, like 
the Spitzenburg. But we think in those 
countries where roadside planting is the 
custom they do not have the trolley and 
telephone wires that are destroying or dis- 
figuring the shade trees alung our streets. 


E. P. Powell gives the following answers 
to questions sent to the New York Tribune 
Farmer. First: You can clean out your cur- 
rant bushes now or at any time during the 
autumn months. Do not cut the old wood 
and leave the new suckers, but for the most 
part remove the new suckers and the dead 
wood or half dead. Second: It is not 
a good time to disturb raspberry bushes, 
not until the berry picking is over 
with; then you may cat out the old 
canes as soon as you please. Remove at the 
same time all but the strong canes of new 
growth. Black raspberries should be kept 
headed in; red raspberries cut back in 
October, to about fouror five feet high. 
Third: Strawberry plants, if set now in 
clean beds and kept well cultivated, will give 
you good crops next year. If neglected, or 
if allowed to suffer from drought, you can 
be sure of nothing. Fourth: The right 
time to plow between small fruits is all 
the time. Run your cultivator whenever 
you can do soall summer. Your plow had 
better be put in in the spring as early as the 
ground is fit, and then run the cultivator the 
rest of the year. Plow in the fall again if 
your ground does not lie so as to cause 
washing. 


According to Protessor Budd a cherry 
orchard does best when plarted thickly in 
rows running north and south, and giving a 
wider space between the rows to admit the 
sun and allow free circulation of air. 
Cherry orchards when the rows were twen- 
ty-four feet apart and the trees ten feet 
apart in the rows have done better than 
those planted in the usual way., A cherry 
orchard may be cultivated until the middle 


of August. 
e+ 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

The apple market 1s weak, with full sup- 
ply, and the hot weather makes it necessary 
to sell the fall apples at once. Besides the 
large amount brought in on farmers’ wagons 
10,361 barrels came in last week, and ex- 
ports were 3736 barrels. Gravenstein sold 
at $2 to $2.50 a barrel, Williams, Duchess 
and Sour Bough $1.50 to $2. Choice 
Pippins §&1.75 to $2 and Red Astra- 
chan 75 cents to $1.25. Common green 50 
cents to $1 a barrel, green cooking 25 to 50 
cents a bushel, and red 40 to 60 cents. 
Pears are in small supply. California at 
$2.50 to $3.a box. Native Bartlett $3 to $4 
la barrel, and Clapp’s $2.50 to $3. Peaches 
lin fair supply. Maryland and Delaware 
| baskets, faney yellow, $1.40 to $1.60 
'Common to good 80 cents to $1.20, good 
| white 80 to $81.25, and small white 
160 cents. Native 60 cents to $1.25 a 
| basket. Gonnecticut white No.1 60 cents 
'to 81. Michigan bushel baskets $1.25 
| to $1.75 and Hudson River, two-basket car- 
| riers, $1 to $1.50. Grapes coming freely and 
| prices lower. Cases Hudson River Dela- 
ware $1 to $1.25, Niagara 75 cents to $1, 
Moore’s Early 60 to 75 cents and Worden 50 
'to 75 cents, Maryland and Delaware 
| Muore’s Early 65 to 75 cents, Niagara 75 
cents to $1, Brighton 90 cents to $1 and 
| Delaware 31.50. 

Blueberries poor and soft at 7 to 10 cents 
'a box. Cranberries in good supply at $5 to 
| $6 a barrel, $1.75 to $2.25 a crate. Musk- 
melons more plenty. Celorado Rocky Ford 
$3 a erate, Jersey Rocky Ford $1.50 and 

Jenny Lind 75 cents to $1, Baltimore $1.75 
ito $2 a erate, 50 cents to $1 a basket. 
Watermelons in only moderate supply, large 
at $25 per hundred, medium $20 and small 
$15. 

California oranges nearly done. Late 
Valencia, 150, 176, 200 and 216 counts, 
$5 to $5.25; 250 and 288 couats $4.75. Sec- 
ond quality, 50 cents a box less. Sorrento 
160 counts, $4.25 to $4.50; 200 counts 
| $4.50 to 4.25; half-boxes $2.50, Lem- 
ons in .moderate supply; Maoiri and 
Sorrento, cases, 300 counts, $4.50, boxes 
$4. Messina and Palermo fancy $4, 
choice $3.50, good $3, 420 and 500 counts 
$2.25 to $2.50, 360 counts 25 cents less than 
300 for cases or boxes. Pineapples in good 
supply for the season, smooth Cayenne $2.25 
to $2.50 a case. Red Spanish $3 to $4. 
Some dates left at 4 centsa pound. Bananas 
dull, and almost no sale, but prices un- 
changed. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 

There is a fair trade in vegetables, though 
the dealers in the market stalls say that 
much of che demand is supplied by the 
farmers on the street, which reduces their 
trade: Prices are not much lower than 
last week. Beets and carrots are 40 cents a 
box, parsnips $1 to $1.12, flat turnips 


75 a bushel, Connecticut yellow $1.75 to 
$2.a barrel and Ohio small barrels $1.50 to 
$1.75. Some Spanish onions coming now at 


radishes 40 to 50 cents a box. Celery 
is 75 to 80 cents a duzen, and cucumbers 
from $1.50 a box for prime No. 1, down 
to 50 cents for a poor No.2. Peppers are 
50 to 75 cents a basket. Tomatoes generally 
40 to 60 cents a box, though some fancy lots 
have been sold at 70 to 75 cents. Egg plants 
are 75 cents to $1adozen. Summer squash 
75 cents to $1 a barrel crate and marrow $1 
to $1.25 a barrel. Mushrooms from $1 to 
$1.50 a pound. 

Cabbages in only moderate supply, at $4 
to $5 per hundred and 60 to 75 cents a 
barrel. Cauliflowers from 7 to 10 cents each 
by the box. Lettuce is 20 to 25 cents a box, 
spinach and parsley 15 to 20 cents. Romaine 
50 to 75 cents a dozen, escarol and chicory 50 
cents wa box. String beans are 75 cents to 
$1.25 a box, Horticultural shell beans 75 
cents to $1, Lima beans $2.25 to $2.50 and 
Sieva $1.50 to $1.75. Green peas $1 to $1.25, 
and green corn, large, 50 to 65 cents a box, 
early small 40 to 50 cents. 

Potatoes are in full supply. Rose and 
Hebron $1.50 and $1.62 a barrel for nearby. 
In bulk, 40 to 45 cents a bushel. Jersey 
white, 45 cents for long and 50 cents for 
round. New York round 40 to 45 cents 
Sweet potatoes in liberal supply. Norfolk 
yellow $1.75 a barrel. Carolina and East- 
ern Shore $1.50 to $1.75 and Jersey doub!e 
heads $2.25, but not abundant yet. 
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THE HAY TRADE, 
With the old stock of hay nearly all out 


| 11 cents, rumps 8 to 16 cents, rumps and loins 16 
| to 20 cents, loins 14 to 24 cents. 


| Sheep, 11.700 quarters of beef from New York; 
$1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. Native onions 65 to | 


average of 37 cents aton. This represents a snug 
little income, when we consider that the crop 
will sell for at least $10 per ton. 

—Lamb and mutton arein full supply, with 
trade dull. Spring lamb 10 to 11 cents, fancy 12 
cents, fall lamb 8} to 9 cents, yearling 6 to 7% 
cents, mutton 6} to 7} cents, veals 9 to 10 cents, 
fancy and Brighton 10 to 10} cents. 

——Pork provisions are unchanged: Short cut 
and heavy backs $22.50, long cut $23, medium 
$21.50, lean ends $24, bean pork 318 to $19, fresh 
ribs 14 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 10} cents, 
smoked shoulders 11 cents, lard 11} cents, in 
pails 12}io0 12} cents, hams 13} to 13} cents, 
skinned hams 14 cents, sausage 11 cents, 
Frankfurt sausage 10} cents, boiled hams 19 to 
19} cents, bacon 15} to 164 cents, bolognas 10 
cents, pressed ham 13} cents, raw leaf lard 12 
cents, rendered leaf lard 12 cents, in pails 123 to 
13 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 114 
cents, briskets 124 cents, sausage meat 10} cents, 
country dressed hogs 84 cents. 

——Beef is dull and easy, with the exception of 
a few choice sides, which are firm at 124 cents. 
Extra sides 12 to 12} cents, heavy 10 to 11} cents, 
good 84 to9} cents, light grass and cows 6 to 7 
cents, extra hinds 15 cents, good 11 to 13 cents, 
light 8 to 10 cents. extra fores 9 to 10 cents, heavy 
8 to 8} cents, good 7 cents, light 5 to 7 cents, 
backs 7 to 11} cents, rattles 5 to 8} cents, chucks 
6to 10 cents, short ribs 123 to 18 cents, rounds 8 to 


——The exports of livestock and dressed beef 
last week included 1406 cattle, 1500 sheep, 6092 
quarters of beef from Boston; 1995 cattle 50 


699 cattle, 880 sheep from Baltimore; 200 cattle, 
700 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 1175 
cattle, 1400 sheep from Portland; 290 cattle from 
Newport News; and 1625 cattle, 924 sheep from 





$1 to $1.10 a bushel crate. Leek are 40 cents | quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 1917 cattle, 


a dozen bunches, chives 75 cents to $1 and | 


Montreal. Of this 3932 cattle, 3780 sheep, 13,780 


924 sheep, 3392 quarters of beef to London; 103 
cattle to Glasgow ; 100 cattle to Hull; 300 cattle to 
Manchester; 1200 quarters of beef to South- 
ampton; 110 cattle, 50 sheep, 120 quarters of beef 
to Bermuda and West Indies. 

— Eggs are a little more in demand and firmer 
at quotations, though prices have changed but 
little here. They were one cent a dozen higher 
in New York, and with only moderate receipts 
good lots sold readily. Nearby and Cape fancy 
are 27 cents and choice 25 to 26. Fresh gathered 
Eastern sold at 22 to 23 cents for best marks and 
good to choice at 20 to 20} cents. Choice West- 
ern sell at 20 to 21 cents, fair to good 15 to 18 
cents. Western dirties 12 to 14 cents. Receipts 
were 18.991 cases, against 20,075 cases last week 
and 14,588 cases for corresponding week last 
year. The stock in cold storage now is 181,884 
cases, against 183,896 a week ago and 179,635 cases 
a year ago. 
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State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 








of the market, new is selling lower and 
buyers are not taking hold very freely. But 
there seems to be an abundance of the new 
hay, though shipments have not been very 
numerous yet. 





Boston received during the week 177 cars | 
of hay, of which fourteen were for export, | 
and 34 cars of straw. Corresponding week | 
last year 146 cars of hay, of which 39 were | 
for export and 25 cars of straw. Not much 
choice or No. 1 hay coming in now, and they | 
are in demand. Choice in large bales is 


to $18.50. No. 1 $18 to $19 in large bales, | 
and $17 to $18 in small bales. No. 2 $16 to | 
$17 in large and $15to $16 in small bales. 
No. 3, clover mixed and clover $11 to $12, 
either size. Longrye straw abundant, but 
quality generally poor, $13 to $14.50 a ton, 
tangled rye $10 to $11, and oat straw $9. 

New York city has been well supplied 
and some old hay in shipments. Seven 
thousand two hundred and forty-five tons 
were received, and same week last year 8249 
tons. Five hundred and forty tons of straw 
for the week ; exports were 4466 bales. Prices 
are very unsettled owing to the mixed quality 
of receipts. Prime in large bales sells at $20, 
No. 1 at $19, No. 2 at $16 to $17, No. 3 at $15 
to $16, and shipping at $15, with perpetual 
bales about $1 less. Clover mixed is $14 to 
$15, clover $13 to $15. Rye straw is easier, 
long at $15 to $16, oat straw $8 to $9 and | 
wheat $9 to $10. Jersey City fairly well | 
supplied with new, and prices about the | 
same as in New York. | 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | 
prices as $20 in Boston, New York and 
Jersey City, $19 in Philadelphia, $18 in 
Baltimore, $16 in Richmond, $15.56 in | 
Pittsburg, $14.50 in New Orleans, $13.50 in | 
Chicago, $13in Memphis, $12.50 in Cincin- | 
nati and Minneapolis, $11.50 in Duluth, $11 | 
in St. Louis and $9.50 in Kansas City. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says that 
prices remain about steady under a fairly | 
good local demand, and some export trade. 
Sales have been made at country stations at 
&7 per ton for No.2, but at other points | 
Americans are paying more. A considerable 
portion of the crop was harvested in good | 
condition. The English crop is reported as 
in good quantity, but a large portion of it in 
poor condition. 








><> ——$—— 
-—Exports of dairy products from New York | 
last week included 1160 packages of butter to | 
London, 450 packages to Glasgow, 100 packages to 
Liverpool and 3 packages to Hamburg, with 1526 
boxes of cheese to Liverpool, 600 boxes to Hull 
and 469 to Newcastle, a total of 1740 packages of 
butter and 2595 boxes of cheese. 
—Three hundred million feet of logs were cut 
on the Penobscot river, Maine, last season. This 
isthe biggest harvest ever known, and nearly | 
half of it is for the manufacture of paper. | 
— aA curious growth of trees in Tierra del Fuego | 
is known to the natives as “ wooden flowers.’ 
It is produced by a parasite plant, allied to the | 
mistletoe, which develops from sticky seeds de- 
posited by birds, and penetrates the bark and | 
wood of the host. The tlower-like excrescenses, 
from an inch to two feet in diameter, are wood of 
the tree itself as forced through the bark. The | 
parasitic plant, unlike the mistletoe, weakens | 
and often destroys the branch on which it liyes, 
and it makes so intimate a union with the tree 
that ina transverse section it is almost impos- 








scarce at 75 cents to $1a box, and yellow 





as the White Dutch. He rejects the cherry 


sible to tell where one plant ends and the other 
begins. The parasite lives not more than three 
or four years, its traces remaining much longer. 

—All records for cattle shipments from this 
country to England have gone down before the 
shipment from Portland, Me., this week. The 
Dominion liner Norseman, sailing from that port, 
took out 1179 head of cattle and 1398 steep. Dur 
ing the ten days passage of this vessel it will 
take eighteen carloads of hay and grain to feed 
the cattle. No wonder beef is high here. 

—tThe receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 
1902, have been 236,767,523 pounds, against 187,- 
700,245 pounds same period in 1901. The Boston 
shipments to date are 182,126,466 pounds, against 
shipments of 171,676,662 pounds for the same 
period in 1901. The stock on hand in Boston 
Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds, the total stock 
today is 132,981,520 pounds. The stock on hand 
Aug. 31, 1901, was 91,092,663 pounds. 

—C. Hayford of Presque Isle cut and housed 
130 tons of hay in eight days ending Aug. 1. Only 
one load was damaged, and the expense for labor 
for cutting the entire crop was only $48.50, or an 





nominally $19 to $20, and small bales $18 | # 


| Penobscot County, Hampden._..._.--- 
| West Penobscot, Exeter-._.-.....-.---- 
| North Penobscot. __..--.---. ---- .-------- a | 
| Kast Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, | 
| Orrington Agricultural, Orrington___-_._.-____- | 
| Piscataquis County, Foxcroft. __.....-.-.---- Sept. 26-27 

Sagadahoc County, Topsham ---.-..-_-- 








Chicago Live Stock._-.....---...2. -22.222-222--2- Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield__-_._-...-..-......._.. Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis -._-...-..................... Sept. 
Massachusetts Horticulture__......_._.. Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Michigan, Pontiac .__.._........... .-....-......... Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin.--_-.-...-....--..---.-----..- Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln.---...-....-....-....---.------- Sept. 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.............-__- Sept. 
New York, Syracuse...........-..........--.----. Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh. .--.....-...-..-..---.--.- Oct. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax -_...... .....---.-------..... Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus.-_.....-........-..........Aug. Sept. 
Oregon, Portland. __--_.-.----. 222.2 ..-2-2------- Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.-_--_-.._..._........-.. Sept. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia__.... Nov. 
Philadelphia Live Stock ._.-__.............-..--.. Oct. 
St Louis, St. Louis__.....--..2-.-2-.--.. 2.1... Oct. 
South Carolina, Columbia_-_-----........_.. Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston....Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton___-.-..-...._--......-.-- Sept. 
I Nines a cinenactnsanctonnaiaa Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio... ...._..._--- Oct. 
Toronto Industrial___--.-............-.-.- Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland.____-.-..-.----2----. -------- Sept. 3-11 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee._--__--....-..-..-.--.----- Sept. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury._...... Sept. 23-2 
Berkshire, Pittsfield -..........................Sept. @ll 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge __............... Sept. 9-1lu 
Bristol, Taunton ---..-_-..----2..22..--. 2-2... Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -.............. Sept. 11-12 
I I is itis cinnsans cemeisnntindnescs Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield -......-...--..-.--.-....- Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer. _--...................Sept. 26-27 
ampshire, Amherst... ........._-..__. ......Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton_--_____ Oct. 1-2 
Hillside, Cummington -_.-....-..--2...--..--- Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham .---._...--.-... ...........Sept. 23-24 
Housatonic, Great Barrington _--..........-- Sept. 24-25 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro____._.__. Oct. 7-9 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury.-_-_-._..__- Sept. «17 
Middlesex North, Lowell.__................. Sept. 11-13 
Middlesex South, Framingham.---.-..---- -Sept. 16-17 
Plymouth, Bridgewater -_................-..- Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer.-_........--..--..... ........ Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford.__.___----.....-...-......_..Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth.---...-------.. Sept. 25-2 
Worcester East, Clinton... --...............Sept. 10-12 
Worcester South, Sturbridge__...........__. Sept. 11-12 
Worcester West, Barre___---.....-. .-..-. Sept. 25-26 
MAINE. 


Durham Agricultural, Durham__-_--..-...-.---- 
Aroostook County, Houlton._-.............-.-- 


North Aroostook, Presque Isle___......-..... Sept. 9-11 
SoutRern Aroostook, Sherman Mills__--....-- 

Madawaska, Madawaska..-.....-_-- iui unease Oct, 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham._--..-.-....-.-- Sept. 16-18 


Northern Cumberiand, Harrison_-_--....._......Oct. 7-8 

Cumberland Farmers’ Club,W. Cumberland. Sept. 23-2 

Gray Park Association, Gray Corner....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton_.....-.-.-.. 

New Gloucester and Danviile, Upper 
Gloucester .............................<..-.. Spt. BM, B 

Lake View Park, East Sebago___. _______. ..- 

Franklin County, Farmington_-_-_--.---.-...-- Sent. 16-18 

North Franklin, Phillips_-_.--...-...-.-........Sept. 9-ll 

Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ___._Sept. 18-20 

Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 

Northern Hancock, Amherst-_-__..----_-- ---- 

Eden Agricultural, Eden._-. -.-. ..-..-.---- Sept. 24. 2 

Kennebec County, Readfield___. -............ Sept. 23-25 


° 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan.........._____- Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast...... . cnnccoe senna ceen- SODt. & 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe.__.......___. Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity._............-....-.... 

West Waldo. Liberty = 
Washington County, Pembroke._...-.._..__. Sept. 10, 
North Washington, Princeton._.._..._... ___. 

West Washington, Cherryfield________. __ .--- Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton_._...__. ._.._...____ Oct. 7-9 


Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale_. 
North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick ..-Sept. 911 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Coos and Essex Fair, Lancaster_.........____- Sept. +11 
Rochester, Rochester____.....-..----.--.-__. Sept. 22-26 
NEW YORK. 

Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica._..._.. Sept. 9-11 


Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia. __._. Sept. 23-25 
Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh_._ Sept. 16-19 


Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi__.._... Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co, Agricultural, Poughkeepsie... Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg.________ Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport _...... Sept. 8-11 


Franklin County Agricultural, Malone__....Sept. 23-26 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 

and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer ____._.... Sept. 8-10 
Brookfield-Madison Co. Ag’l, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 
Montgomery County Agricultural. Fonda. Sept. 15-18 


Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport... Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport.___Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome_____.._._ Sept. 22-26 


Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua Sept. 18-20 
Orange County Agricultural, Middletown__ Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion _____.. Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside)... Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown _Sept. 22-24 
Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 

Rensselaer County, Nassau________ _..Sept. 9-12 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 

cultural Association, Orangeburgh._____ Sept. 8-12 


St. Lawrence County Agricuitural, Canton. Sept. 16-19 


Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie___. __- Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins._..Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo___.__ Sept. 23-2 

Steuben County Agricultural, Bath ______. Sept. 23-26 


Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead____ Sept. 16-19 
Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’1, Ithaca _____Sept. 9-12 
Washington County Agricultural, between 


Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_...-....__.....Sept. 9-12 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons___. __....Sept. 17-20 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia____.. Sept. 22-25 


The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 

ure of Westchester Co., White Plains_Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw_.._Sept. 15-17 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan_ __.... Sept. 9-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association Cuba_____. 

Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept_._30-Oct.3 
Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton___-- Sept. 23-26 
Riverside Agricultural, Greene_...___..__.__- Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
Sidney Fair Association, Sidney_Second week in Sept. 
Prattsville Hort’] and Agri’l, Prattsville ___.Sept. 9-1) 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent_.__ Sept. 9-12 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’1, Hemlock __ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


Vernon Agricultural, Vernon ___.......___- Oct. land 2 
Pheenix Union Agricultural, West Pheenix__Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners. __-_---.__- Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples ___._.___Sept. 16-18 
Morris Fair Association. Morris ____. _._Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta__..__ Sept. 15-18 


Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 

Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam__Sept. 9-12 


Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill__.-...... Sept. 22-25 
Prattsburg Union Agr’l, Prattsburgh....___. 

Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg .......Sept. 23-25 
Dryden Agricultural, Dryden__......-....-.- Sept. 16-18 


Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville __..Sept. 30-Oct. 3 

The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh.-..Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark ._-.-.....--- Oct, 2-5 

Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra...--. Sept. 25-27 

Silver Lake Agr’] and Mec’] As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee-._-....-- 


VERMONT. 


Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .--. Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville_..............-. 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury—Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate andWells River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, South Ryegate-___.......-.....-- Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan......Sept. 17-h 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 


ical Society, Sheldon Junction ____..-....... Sept. 
Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 
Wisi ces ciara teins ecw cic wepcteas ..Sept. 23-25 


Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford.- 

Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge.....-- 
Washington Agricultural, Washington___-_- Sept. 18-29 
Orleans County Fair Association, Barton....Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport.._----- 

Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven-.--.-._._.- Sept. 

Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_.... Sept. +1) 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___. 

Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noi thfield__._.Sept. 23-25 


Winoosk Valley Ag’] Asso., Waterbury-.---_- Sept. 

Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro._.._._......._.Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield.___._....-..._.- Sept. 16-17 
Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso. Woodstock--_...... Sept. 23-25 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew toe De It, and All About Profits 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; aye | Yards and Houses 
Choice of Breeds; Care _of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 





South Kennebec, South Windsor___. .__. .... Sept. 16-13 
ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston_........... .....Sept. 9-10 

North Knox, Union __.-.-. ---..-.--....--...- Sept. 23-25 | 

Lincoln County, Damariscotta._.. ...- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

| Bristol, Bristol Mills__.----. ...-.--.-.-....... Sept. 23-25 

Oxford County, South Paris... .__..-.-.__-...Sept. 16-18 | 

| Riverside Park Association, Bethel__.__..__. Sept. 9-1 
West Oxford, Fryeburg ----- oe _..Sept. 30-Oct. 2 

| Androscoggin Valley, Canton ___.._.__.___._. Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ___-_------__------- 


_Sept. 30-Oct. 2 | 


! 

Oct. M- | 

Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond ..... Sept. | 
| 

| 

' 

! 

} 


| Somerset County, Anson ___...-... -- oinaien 
| East Somerset, Hartland —_-----....--..---.---- 





PREVENTION 
Sy PILE-PENCIL 
ar REACHES 


DRUG 
STORES 


EVERY 
CASE 


or POSTPAID 


WILLARD ‘ IT 
25c CHEM. CO., 
Dept. A, 
6 Merrimac St., Bostoa 





-Oet.2-3 | © 


TRY @ | overheated. 


Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of yee Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubatorsg 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHe 
MAN. 

WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 





‘CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
The saddle with its weight 
| rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
| are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
| refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
t. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St., New York. 








ARE YOU FOND OF CATS? _ 





Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 


as a Cat. 


You find them everywhere, with the rich and 


the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 


-wash them? We wou 


makes them well and 
mixed in other food. 
Has it fleas ? 


Id like you to try our Walnut Cat 


Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 


strong. It is a substance to be 
Has your cata diseased skin ? 


If so get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem, Hundreds of testimonials. 


Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 


If your druggist or dealer hasn't 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Are the Philippines actually getting too 
warm, for the friars? 
———————>-——_—_ 
Allthe colleges that have so far reported 
have promising football material. 


_— 
~-> 


To the civilian land lubber it is certainly 
difficult to say which side licked. 

The Public Garden is having its last show 
of the season, and the alligator his last 


afternoons. 











What more affecting spectacle than the 
Daughters of the Revolution viewing the 
relics at Beverly! 





September always begins with a warm 
wave, perhaps to encourage the restored 
intente cordiale between humanity and the 


oyster. 
Boston now divides with England the 


honor of possessing a woman who has gone 
to the top of Mount Sir Donald in British 


Columbia. 





in 
>_> 


Mr. Jerome’s latest raid in Gotham seems 
to be a double-edge weapon, cutting the 
pool-room with one edge and police pro- 
tection with the other. 

etl iene 

Mont Pelee can expect very little more 
interest from the average American: per- 
form as actively as it may, it is no longer 
anything more than a news item. 

Oe 

The Newport show has given the Boston 
horse yet more laurels to rest upon during 
the inglorious quiescence to which he now 
retires until his midwinter appearances. 




















Santa Claus will be interested to learn 
that the company recently organized to 
manufacture tablets of condensed wines 
and whiskey promises te have its product 
on the market by Christmas. 


+> 
>> 


Whatever may be one’s own opinion of the 
justice of capital punishment, we may all 
join in hoping that our next criminal to be 
executed will get to the end of the novel he 
is reading during his last moments. 

hie ee 

With all respect to the memory of sheriff 
Pearson, the phrase “‘ walking in his foot- 
steps,’ in the resolutions adopted by the 
Maine prohibitionists, is just a bit sugges- 
tive of the Appalachian Club climbing a 
mountain on snowshoes. 








Senator Hoar and the Civil Service exami- 
nation have an interesting problem in se- 
lecting the proper young man out of the 
half-hundred who wish to go to Annapolis. 
The senator is probably grateful for the 
assistance of his soulless colleague. 

ae 

“* Pajamas,”’ says the Philadelphia Press, 
‘“‘are the most heavenly things that ever 
were invented for the delectation of man 
and converted into a blessing for woman.” 
Suspicious Benedict might say: ‘* There is 
a double meaning here.”’ 

my ———_-- > 

The rest of the world will hardly sympa 
thize with the discontent of certain loyalist 
portions of South Africa over the “‘ imperial 
government’s anxiety to reward disloyalty 
and aggression.”’ It fits unpleasantly with 
human nature that the Boer’s next-door 
neighbors should be the one to put stumbling- 
blocks in the way of peace and harmony. 

——-_ ++ > — 

Let us suppose, for example, that the 
Lowell Pole, who appeared the other day 
before the police authorities and warned 
them that astrological knowledge had fore- 
told a coming attempt to assassinate the 
President, was actually endeavoring to give 
away an anarchist plot. Was it altogether 
kindly for the press to publish his name 
and action in such fashion that any number 
of indignant anarchists might read it? 


—— +e 




















The combination formed last month under 
the name of the International Harvester 
Company,with a capital stock of $120,0900,000, 
of which $80,000,000 is in cash paid in by the 
stockholders, includes the McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company, the Deering 
Harvester Company, the Plano Manufact- 
uring Company, the Warder, Bushnell and 
Glessner Company, and the Milwaukee Har- 
vester Company. These five companies make 
about seven hundred thousand machines a 
year, or about two thousand a day, and 
employ more than twenty thousand people. 
They claim that this consolidation was 
made to enable them to sell their machines 
at the same price they have done. 
When they were in competition the 
advance in cost of steel and cther 
articles was likely to make the cost 
of the machines greater. By _ unit- 
ing the costs of management, selling ex- 
penses and other outgoes will be reduced. 
There seems to be no watered stock in the 
International Company, and they claim 
they have not employed any one ata com- 
mission to promote the deal. We believe 
such a combination is in the interest of 
substantial harvesters and moderate prices 
for the farmers. 


> 
>> 


The coal strike, now four months old, 
affects many householders in the advanced 
price of coal. Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, in his report to the President on 
condition of the coal strike, and causes lead- 
ing up to it, states that the miners, in asking 
for a ten per cent. increase in wages, say that 
commodities increased in price nine per 
cent. since 1900. This statement, Wright 
says, has not been controverted. He 
makes these suggestions: First—That 
it would be reasonable and right for 
operators to grant miners a _ nine-hour 
day, but this should be done for six 
months only, as experiment. Second— 
That a new organization consisting of an- 
thracite employes should be organized, with 
a joint committee on conciliation, composed 
of representatives of the operators and of 
new organization. Third—That this com- 
mittee could investigate ‘and report facts 
as found. Fourth—That until joint com- 
mittee shall make report, coal shall be 
paid for by the ton, each side to have and 
pay its own inspector. Fifth—There shall 
be no interference with non-union men. 
Commissioner Wright says adoption of his 
suggestions will aliay irritation and tend to 
promote a better understanding. 
>> <-> 

Some years ago when almost every farmer 
had an ambition to grow a fat hog and as 
large a one as possible, we used to like the 
White Chester, as they were called. They 
could be made to weigh about four hundred 
pounds when a little more than a year old, 
and if kept another year might reach seven 
hundred pounds. We had one to exceed 
that weight, but it was a male about three 
years old, and as lively on his legs as 
a pig. They had large, coarse-looking 
legs, large hams and shoulders, large 
hea@s, and especially large ears, almost 











equal to those of the elephant. Perhaps 
they were as good a breed as any if a farmer 
wanted a large hog and very fat pork. But 
when we became accustomed to a breed that 
would fatten at 175 to 200 pounds when not 
much more than six months old, we thought 
we were growing better pork at less 
cost per pound. Now our ideal is al- 
most the reverse of the Chester. Legs fine 
boned and small, head small, nose short, 
ears small and erect, and body short, but 
broad across the hams and shoulders. This 
is for fattening purposes. For breed- 
ing we would want the male much 
of the same form, but the sow 
we want longer bodied, and perhaps 
with hams and shoulders less developed. 
The male should be rather coarse in 
bristle and with a liberal supply, and the 
sow thin in bristles. It is not easy to find 
both male and female with these different 
characteristics in the same breed, which 
perhaps is a reason why the pure-bred hogs 
seldom are as prolific or fatten as easily as 
pigs from a common sow, mated with a pure- 


bred boar. sabi 


- Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas Board o 
Agriculture, has issued a volume, giving 
the experience of some of those who have 
been using the Russian thistle, thus con- 
verting what they feared was to prove a 
most serious pest into a valuable foader 
crop. Hogs will not eat the thistle hay, 
though they eat them when green,and horses 
and mules do not like the hay as well 
or do as well on it as the other stock, 
but the cattle, sheep and goats seem to like 
it as well as sorghum, millet or alfalfa. The 
thistles are cut for hay with the mowers 
when eight to ten inches high, before 
the stems become hard and woody. 
Some rake and. stack immediately, 
others cure before stacking, and some 
let them wilt and then stack. Live stock 
eat the green plants greedily, and they are 
found’to increase the flow of milk, and the 
young tender plants are said to make excel- 
lent food forthe human race when cooked as 
greens. They start very early in the spring 
before other vegetation is available as a 
pasture, and it is reported that sheep 
and eattle are so eager for the young 
thistles that they will break through the 
fences to get at them rather than be con- 
fined to the prairie grass. Where the field 
is to be mown it should not be used asa 


pasture. 








> 
Care of the Mowing Fields. 

Another haying season is passed. Grass 
for hay is a most important crop in all parts 
of the United States, hardly second in value 
to any other, and anything that tends to an 
increase in amount, quality or product, or 
facility in producing and securing it, is 
worthy of consideration. 

The yield of the present season has been 
quite variable in quantity and quality, in 
accordance with locality, weather and condi- 
tions of culture. 

Some farmers are very successful in the 
production of this crop, getting almost in- 
variably large yields and of good quality, 
provided the weather is propitious for the 
ingathering. 

Much of the success of this crop depends 
onthe conditions under which itis pro- 
duced. To begin with, there should bea 
smooth, even surface, freedom from weeds 
or other undesirable growths, which would 
indicate ecarefulness in sowing good, clean 
seed, and such fertilizing as is necessary 
forthe production of heavy crops of the 
best quality of hay. These conditions are 
all very important in the obtaining of these 
results. 

Practically it costs little or no more to 
harvest a two-ton-to-the acre yield of hay 
than of one ton, some doing even better 
than this, and the quality is usually superior. 

No farmer should be content with these 
small yields, if it is among the possibilities 
for doing better, and most generally this 
will be found possible. . 

As the farmer has been securing his crop 
of hay, he has had a good opportunity for 
careful observation as to the physical con- 
dition of his fields, comparing those that 
have produced a satisfactory yield with 
others that have not, and in this way decid- 
ing what was most needed to bring the lat- 
ter up to a profitable point of production. 
Having come to the conclusion, there should 
be no unnecessary delay in improving these 
fields in whatever the process may consist, in 
order that they may compare favorably with 
those of the best productive order. 

Theremay be a necessity for plowing, de- 
voting to some other crop, fertilizing, and 
again reseeding to grass. 

A properly moist soil, not too wet, is gen- 
erally good for grass. When too wet, it 
may be necessary to underdrain fcr the best 
results, not only for grass, but for tillage 
purposes as well. There are often on most 
farms, fields or parts of ones that are hardly 
adapted to the general cultivation needed 
for other crops, but are very well adapted to 
the production of good crops of hay, pro- 
vided they are managed intelligently. 

If possible, such fields should be made 
smooth for haying machines, with a well- 
set, uniform sward, growing desirable 
grasses. Where this has been accomplished, 
then all that will be necessary, at least for 
an indefinite time, should be frequent top- 
dressings of manure. This should be ap- 
plied early every autumn in small quanti- 
ties and be made fine and even. This will 
be preferable toa single large application. 
If there is not manure for the purpose, then 
alternate with a good dressing of super 
phosphate or grass fertilizer. Iam inclined 
to think that this would be preferable to 
either manure or fertilizer exclusively. 

If a meadow or field does not promise 
satisfactory returns for the outlay necessary 
to put them in a proper condition for the 
purpose, then it would seem better to turn 
to pasture, and devote extra attention to 
what is left, with the determination to make 
it equal or superior in results to what the 
whole was previous to the change. All sur- 
face obstructions that can be removed with- 
out too great cost should be gotten out of 
the way for convenience in work of cultiva- 
tion, as well as the harvesting of the crop. 
In all these ways much may be done to im- 
prove the meadows and their products. 





Chinese Cling Peaches. 


This type of peach has recently been 
raised with considerable success in parts 
of this country, and included in it are 
some of the best known varieties of com- 
mercial peaches. A good many people 
are prejudiced against a Cling peach, but 
in spite of that it contains qualities of ex 
cellence which are difficult to find in any 
other group of peaches. The fine Elberta 
peach which has been planted most ex- 
tensively in this country, especially in the 
South, belongs to the Chinese Cling group, 
and there is no doubt about its value and 
excellence. In fact, more Elberta peaches 
are being planted today than any other two 
varieties. Likewise the Bell of Georgia be- 
longs to the Cling variety of peach, and the 
Sneed and Greensboro. : 

Some of these varieties have the whitest 








and tenderest of flesh, and they stand pre- 





EX-GOV. JOHN Q. A. BRACKETT, 
From his latest photograph by Elmer Chickering. 





of the day. One should plant several of 
these varieties in the orchard for experi- 
mental purposes, and not confine all the 
attention to Elberta. The Greensboro 
and Bell of Georgia for instance are 
fine white flesh peaches, which produce 
good crops of uniform fruit, and they 
sell well in almost any market. The 
Sneed is another fine variety of this type, 
which is well worth cultivation wherever 
it will succeed. The Carman is a white- 
fleshed Chinese Cling type of peach, which 
should not be overlooked, while the South- 
ern Lee and Mamie Ross have their de- 
licious qualities which are hard to surpass 
when properly raised. The Waddell, Thur- 
ber and Wiley are also varieties which have 
made theirmark in different locations. In 
fact, the group of Cling peaches should be 
more thoroughly tried for experiment and 
commercial purposes wherever one is anxious 
to keep abreast of the market demands and 
the peach industry. 
aaa 
Celery Culture. 


A bulletin from the Department of Agri- 
culture that treats on celery culture gives 
much that is newto us in the history and 
varieties of this plant, although we culti- 
vated it many years ago. It was not gen- 
erally grown twenty-five years ago, though 
a few of the leading hotels placed it on the 
table or used itas a flavoring in soups. Nuw 
the seed or the larger roots, and often the 
roots of the turnip-rooted celeriac, are more 
often used, while the stalks are the edible 
part, usually eaten raw. The wild celery be- 
longs to the same class of plants as the 
poison hemlcck and de Cicuta, both poison- 
ous. The stalks of the celery arean aid to 
digestion, and have a reputation for reliev- 
ing rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases. 

The principal supply comes from Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, where several 
thousand acres are grown in each State on 
the drained muck beds. This begins to 
come to Eastern markets about the first of 
June, lasting until about the first of Janu- 
ary, and the celery from Florida and Cal- 
ifornia begins tocome in the last of Decem- 
ber and continues until April. There is 
also much celery grown in the Eastern 
States, though not on the large scale pre- 
vailing in the regions of the Great Lakes, 
but there are many who think a better qual- 
ity is grown here, probably because it 
reaches market fresh. 

The best soil for celery is rich, mellow, 
sandy loam, and the seedbeds or flats in 
which the plants are started are better for a 
mixture of leaf mould. That grown on the 
muck or peat bogs is not as good flavored, 
and does not keep as well as that from 
sandy or clay soils, but the clay soils will 
grow better crops if given a liberal applica- 
tion of barnyard manure, as celery isa plant 
which requires much nitrogen. The use of 
manures or fertilizers rich in nitrogen, or 
rotating the field with leguminous plants, as 
clover, peas, cowpeas, beans or soy beans, 
is a good preparation on light soils. Re- 
claimed muck lands have more need of 
potash and phosphate until the nitrogen has 
become exhausted. 

Celery is often set about here as a second 
crop after early cabbage, lettuce, spinach, 
peas, beans and dandelions, but it is neces- 
sary to manure liberally when this is done, 
and to give the plants a start under glass, 
also to work the soil thoroughly and often 
to shade the plants when first set. As with 
many other crops it is important to have 
good seed that will germinate well and give 
vigorous plants. It is seldom safe to use it 
when two years old. 

Small growers often start their plants in 
flats or boxes about sixteen by twenty-four 
inches in size and three inches deep, with 
small holes for drainage at the bottom. 
Fill these with sifted soil and sow the seed 
broadcast or in rows about two inches apart. 
Some transplant or thin at four to six weeks 
from sowing the seed, and then again a few 
weeks later. On large fields this is seldom 
done because of the labor cost. 

The celery crop requires a considerable 
amount of water, and if on sandy soil it is 
very desirable to supply about three times 
when it is making its greatest growth, or 
late in the summer if there are not abun- 
dant rains, but less freely as the plants ma- 
ture,and discontinue watering altogether be- 
fore blanching. This is most frequently done 
by letting the water run down between the 
rows, but some growers have pipes over the 
rows which will sprinkle a consillerable 
width if there is water pressure enough, 
while others put their pipes underground 
about eight or ten inches. Ina porous soil 
much of this soaks down below the plant 
roots. 

The rows may be from four to six feet 
apart, according to the variety, and plants 
six to nine inches apart in the row. Where 
the larger late varieties are grown it is not 
uncommon to grow onions between the 
rows, removing them before the time of 
banking the celery. On clay soils many 
mulch between the celery rows, which ob- 
viates the necessity of so much watering 











and protects the roots from the sun. 


eminently first among the luscious peaches | 





The celery only requires shallow cultiva- 
tion, as the roots run near the surface, and 
often fill the space between the rows before 
they are fully grown. In dry time they go 
deeper, unless the surface soil is kept 
worked so as to provide a dust mulch. 

The “ damping-off ’’ of celery occurs when 
the plants are small, and is a fungous dis- 
ease, caused by careless watering. Blight, 
or leaf spot, is more common, and checks 
the growth of the plants, and may not 
appear until they are on the cars or at the 
market. Bordeaux mixture sprayed on at 
intervals of ten days or two weeks prevents 
it. The black rot is seldom seen until the 
celery is stored, and.then is a result of 
handling wet or wetting the tops after it is 
stored, or keeping the storehouse too warm, 
without sufficient ventilation. 

Grasshoppers often attack celery grow- 
ing near fields where they are numerous. 
The celery leaf tyeris not frequent, and 
that, like the black and yellow large cater- 
pillars, can be kept down by hand picking. 
The tarnished plant bug has been known 
to injure celery in some places. Clean cul- 
tivation destroys most of them, but a mod- 
erate use of kerosene emulsion works very 
well. 


The celery may be divided into two 
classes of large and dwarf, and each of 
these again into those which need all light 
excluded and those which are in part self- 
blanching. Giant Pascal, Giant Solid and 
Evans Triumph are winter sorts, the two 
last keeping well, but blanching in the 
dark. If not blanched at all before put in 
the house they will’keep longer. White 
Plume, Pink Plume and Golden self-blanch- 
ing are early varieties, usually blanched by 
placing boards along each side of the 
rows. They will usually blanch in two 
or three weeks. The winter celery is usu- 
ally blanched by banking with soil, if 
wanted for early winter. For late winter- 
keeping it is put in the storehouses with 
little or no blanching. Storehouses, celery 
pits, cellars and trenches are all used for 
putting in celery for winter, and all have 
their advocates, and we are not prepared to 
say which is the best, though our personal 
choice is the house about twenty-four feet 
wide, side walls two feet high and about 
eleven feet to centre of roof, well banked at 
side and ends, and covered with straw on the 
roof boards to keep out the cold. Then ar- 
rangements for ventilating on the rvof or at 
the ends. 

Do not handle celery when wet, or put 
stalks that are broken or bruised into the 
house or trench. Pack closely, with cross 
boards at eight to ten feet apart to prevent 
falling over. Wash clean in pure water be- 
fore sending to market, taking care to pro- 
tect from sun or frost. 


Ps 


The ‘*Rich Young Man’’ in Politics. 


It isnot simply becausethe youth who 
came to Jesus for advice possessed worldly 
goods that he is called in the parable “ the 
rich young man.” Culture, leisure, birth 
and good surroundings were also his. He 
could have lived a life of ease among chosen 
friends and congenial pursuits (it was this, 
indeed, that he had always done), and give 
to the poor besides, but he felt vaguely that 
more and better service was necessary to 
inherit eternal life, and this impression his 
talk with the Master deepened and strength- 
ened. The young man needed to give him- 
self, he found; to make the interests, anxie- 
ties and burdens of the common people his 
very own. 

Up in northern New Hampshire there isa 
rich young man who has caught the vision 
of service, and is now endeavoring to live 
out in politics the high-wrought ideal of 
his own soul. This young man has been 
bred up in a school, in a family and ina 
faith that makes for the best typeof Ameri- 
canism, and he has recently written one of 
the most impressive novels of our time, a 
work which recreates our martyr President 
and gives us both sides of the civil war. By 
his writing he has gained a fortune which 
he has expended upon a magnificent all-the- 
year-round place in the little town of 
Cornish, whose representative he hopes 
to be. But now there are those suffi- 
ciently unfair to taunt him with his wealth 
and accuse him of over-reaching ambition. 
The rich young man of the parable was sad 
as he went away, and he did not even 
attempt the task Our Lord had set him. 
Winston Churchill has attempted it, and 
those who are trying to discourage him are 
doing an unworthy thing. Surely, we have 
not so much self-sacrificing devotion to 
country among us that we may feel free to 
quench this young man’s noble aspiration. 
Who should go into politics if not those in 
whom birth, brains and brawn are so com- 
bined as to make them well-equipped de- 
fenders of the highest Americanism ? 

Our President is another ‘“‘rich young 
man’’ who has left self-seeking pursuits 
for the sake of a desire to serve, and it is 
very good for us all to remember that he is 
himself a capital exponent of the gospel of 
work which he so constantly preaches. At 
one of the county fairs which he attended 





last week almost all the faces lifted to him 
were burned with sun and tanned with 
storm, almost all the hands that applauded 
him were worn with heavy farm work, 
almost all the voices that cheered the 
nation’s chief were deep, uncultivated ones. 
Yet, to these people Theodore Roosevelt 
talked of the glory of work and was not 
ashamed, for he knew whereof he spoke. 
“* My father worketh hitherto, and I work,”’ 
he might well have said to them. 

Because too much emphasis can scarcely 
be laid, in these days, upon the need of 
work, even when wealth has already been 
acquired or inherited, it is good for us to 
dwell upon such careers as that which 
Roosevelt has made and Churchill is to 
make. The youth all over our country may 
well go and do likewise. The field of poli- 
tics is broad and stubbly, and our rich 
young men cannot do better than dig in it 
till some of the underbrush and dead wood 
are cleared away. 


a> 
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A Benefit to Farmers. 


The benefits that will undoubtedly result 
to farmers from the recent incorporation of 
the International Harvester Company, which 
took over the business of the five leading 
harvester manutacturers, have probably not 
been considered by a large portion of the 
farming community. 

The economical necessity of a consolida- 
tion of the interests of manufacturers and 
those of their farmer customers must be 
apparent to any one who understands the 
present situation. 

The increased and increasing cost of 
material, manufacturing and selling,—the 
latter in consequence of extreme and bit- 
ter competition between manufacturers 
and their several selling agents,—has made 
the business unprofitable. 

The two alternatives left for the manu- 
facturers were either the increasing of the 
prices of machines or the reduction of the 
cost of manufacture and sales. The latter 
could only be accomplished by concentrating 
the business in one company. 

As can readily be seen, the forming of 
the new company was nota stock-jobbing 
operation, but a centreing of mutual in- 
terests. There is no watered stock; the 
capitalization is conservative and repre- 
sented by actualand tangible assets. There 
is no stuck offered to the public, it having 
all been subscribed and paid for by the 
manufacturers and their associates. 

The management of the International 
Harvester Company is in the hands of well- 
known, experienced men. 

The officers are: President, Cyrus H. 
McCormick ; Chairman Executive Commit- 
tee, Charles Deering; Chairman Finance 
Committee, George W. Perkins; Vice- 
Presidents, Harold F. McCormick, James 
Deering, William H. Jones and John 
J. Glessner; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Richard F. Howe. ‘I'he members of the 
Board of Directors are as follows: Cyrus 
Bentley, William Deering, Charles Deer- 
ing, James Deering, Eldridge M. Fowler, 
E. H. Gary, John J. Glessner, Richard F. 
Howe, Abram M. Hyatt, William H. Jones, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Harold F. MeCor- 
mick, George W. Perkins, Norman B. 
Ream, Leslie N. Ward, Paul D. Cravath. 

The International Harvester Company 
owns five of the largest harvester plants 
in existence. The Champion, Deering, 





that have been producing nearly or quite 
ninety per cent. of the harvesting machines 
of the world. 

It also owns timber and coal lands, blast 
furnaces and a steel plant; it has a new 
factory in the process of construction in 
Canada. 

It is believed that the cost of producing 
grain, grass and corn-harvesting machines 
will be so reduced that the present low 
prices can be continuea, and that, conse- 
quently, the results cannot be _ other- 
wise than beneficial to the farmer. 
To maintain the present prices of these 
machines means to continue and increase 
the development of the agriculture of 
the world, forno one cause has contributed 
or can contribute more to this development 
than the cheapness of machines for harvest- 
ing grains. 


a> 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Witha view to determining the value of 
grain, weeds, grass, ete., in stubble fields, 
the Montana Experiment Station pastured 
eleven yearling steers, eight heifers, three 
colts, twenty-five pigs and 230 lambs for 
periods ranging from one to _— six 
months on 112 acres, which had _ been 
planted with wheat and other cereals, 
potatoes and other roots. During the ex- 
periment, in stormy weather, the steers 
were fed some hay, the lambs some clover 
and the pigs some barley meal. The steers 
originally weighed 4613 \pounds, and at 
the end of the experiment gained 447 
pounds; the lambs made a gain of 2249 
pounds, having weighed 11,699 pounds 
at the beginning of the test; the 
pigs made a gain of 877 pounds, weighing 
at first 2731 pounds. No data was kept 
of the other animals. The experiments of 
the station show that there is a profit in the 
waste products of the farm, in this instance 
amounting to $1.44 per acre over and above 
the value of the food secured by the animals 
and required for their maintenance. , 


That the butter-export business of Den- 
mark is a great industry for that small 
country is shown by figures received by the 
Department of Agriculture regarding the 
exports of Danish butter during the year 
1900-1901. These were 118,888,375 Danish 
pounds, an increase of nearly ten million 
pounds over those of the preceding year. 
The gross exports were 165,531,812 pounds, 
of which quantity nearly 158,000,000 pounds 
were exported to Great Britain. - 

This is one of the strongest competitors 
which the United States Government has to 
fight in its endeavor to foster an American 
butter export business. Through the Gov- 
ernment inspection recently inaugurated by 
the Department of Agriculture under Major 
Alvord, it is hoped we will be able to build 
up our butter export trade, which has been 
greatly injured through the operations of 
unscrupulous exporters. 


The Department of Agriculture is in con- 
tinued receipt of communications from 
abroad contradicting Dr. Koch’s theory 
that bovine tuberculosis is not commu- 
nicable to man, and vice versa. German ex- 
periments show that tests were made with 
goats, mules, cattle and rabbits, infecting 
them with tubercle bacilli of human origin. 
These tests showed that the disease is com- 
municable from man to animal, but that the 
virulence of the bacilli may vary in different 
animals, just as any disease may make 
marked variations in its ravages. 


ceived advices of excellent crops this year 
in Alaska. It seems hard to realize, as one 
department official says, that Alaska has a 
great agricultural future. The department 
intends to establish another experiment sta- 
tion in the Copper River country, and al- 





McCormick, Milwaukee and Plano,—plants | 


The Department of Agriculture has re- ; 


ready two of its agents are on the ground 
selecting a site and breaking ground for 
seeding to fall grains. 


Secretary Wilson, in speaking of his trip 
through the Middle and Northwestern 
States, says that a new problem has been 
presented for solution by his department in 
the denudation of the pine forests of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. He 
describes the regions iu question as a desola- 
tion and wilderness, but he announces his 
intention of setting his experts to work 
selecting proper seeds of grains, grasses and 
legumes best adapted to convert this land 
into profitable and productive farms. 

The soil of this country is dissimilar from 
any found in any other section, while the 
annual rainfall is copious, and the moisture 
blown in from the great lakes adds to the 
humidity, beneficial to plant growth. The 
soil, he says,is a deep red, the result of 
the great excess of iron, although there is a 
plentiful supply of vegetable matter. 

In whole the soil is very similar to that of 
Norway or Denmark, and the department, 
it is believed will send some experts from 
Washington to those countries to investi- 
gate agricultural conditions there, in order 
that the problem in the Northwest may be 
squarely met. . 

Secretary Wilson predicts that this sec- 
tion will become noted for a great stock and 
dairy centre—the land will yield handsome 
returns, especially if it can be devoted to 
the culture of sugar beets, while the pulp 
from the beets can be fed to large herds of 
dairy cattle. 


In view of the suggestion made by Sec- 
retary Wilson to supply the public schools 
of the United States with seeds and plants, 
a plan has been broached to also form agri- 
cultural libraries in the public schoolrooms, 
the Department of Agriculture supplying 
these, with such of its publications as 
might be beneficial to the children and 
teachers in this work. 

Mr. G. William Hill, the editor of the de- 
partment, when spoken to regarding this 
suggestion, shook his head negatively at the 
idea. ‘‘In the first place,’ he said, ‘‘ the 
National Government cannot well afford to 
distribute such publications gratuitously. 
We now send out each year about 10,000,000 
pamphlets to 14,000,000 farms, so you see 
there is not one pamphlet a year for every 
farm, and yet the cost of this work is 
in the neighborhood of a million dollars 
annually. In round numbers there are 
400,000 schoolrooms in the United States, 
so that such work as distributing text- 
books to the schools would be an enormous 
undertaking. 

“In addition to this our publications are 
not at all suitable for the use of children. 
The seeds which the secretary proposes to 
distribute can be sent out just as they are, 
but pamphlets would have to be written 
especially for the minds of the young 
Americans.”’ 

The tirst American siio was built in 1875 
by a Dr. Miles, who secured his ideas from 
the farmers of France. The trial was a sue- 
cess, and the subject was soon thereafter 
taken up by the then Bureau of Agriculture 
and widely disseminated. From this com- 
paratively recent experiment has grown up 
a system of feeding, without which pro- 
gressive dairymen and farmers would fee 
entirely at sea. 














In sections where it will thrive, there is 
| no better tree to plant in odd corners. or 
| waste pieces of landthan the black walnut. 

I can point to five hundred acres within the 
| radius of my piace in Virginia made up 
| Solely of abandoned lots and vacant corners, 
| which have not hada paying crop for twenty 
| years, I should say, that could be well 
| planted to forest trees. In three years from 
|the seed the black walnut will take 
care of itself,—it never calls loudly for any 
care,—and if those vacant lots hal been 
planted .o this tree twenty years ayo, their 
trunks would have been large enough to 


enable a man to discount their commercial 
value. ‘The wood from the black walnut is 
becoming more and more valuable. Every 


time it swings around “ into fashion,”’ it is 
worth twice as much as it was the couple of 
decades previous. Guy E. Mircnue.n. 





It is the opinion of the best judges that 
had not Idolita been (unintentionally, of 
course) interfered with in the last heat of 
the race he would have won first money in 
the $10,600 Charter Oak purse at Hartford 
last week. 


Fairpanks WINDMILLS 








We have just overhauled an Ec .ipse 
Winpmizt that has not had a cent put out | 
on it for repairs for 16 years! | 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? | 


TANKS PUMPS 
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THE ORIGINAL 
MECHANICS FAIR 
OPENS AT THE 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 
SEPT. 22d, 

FOR SIX WEEKS. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
FINEST SHOW EVER GIVEN. 
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Che Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 10, 1902. 


Shotes 
and 





Fat 


Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 

This week ... 4353 9,513 120 25,375 1819 
Last week ... 3067 13,655 92 26,659 1674 
1599 


One year ago. 3496 = 7,339 90 =: 26,644 





Prices on Northean Cattle. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10.00@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., 
$3.00@3.50. Western steers, 4} @8}c. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair 
$30.00@ 48.00; choice Cows $50.00@ 68.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18q@32; three-year- 
olds, $28a@48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3hadic; sheep and lambs per nead*an lots, $3.50 
@5; lambs, 4@6c. 
~Fat Hogs—Per pound, Western, 7$@78e, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
country dressed hogs, 9@9}e. 

VEAL CALVES—4a7¢e tb. 

H1IDEs—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots, 54 
@b}te. 

CALF SKINS—65c@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—brighton, 4@5c ~ tb; country lots 
2ha3e. 

PELTS—25@75c. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 


quality 





AtNEDM™M& Weool 


Maine. 
At Brighton. Ceo. 
Libby & Gould 6 Swift & Co 131 
W Stanley 4 NEDM& Wool 
E E Chapman 10 Co. 
M D Holt 16 
S E Eaton 19 New York. 
Libby Bros. 14 At Brighton. 
W Savage ll 8 GN Smith 23 
Thompson & 
Hanson 12 45 
Harris &  Fel- Massachusetts. 
lows 18 75 At Watertown. 
P A Berry 13 J S Henry 21 1 
W A Bardwell 12 1 
New Hampshire. OH Forbush 8 
At Brighton. At Brighton. 
AC Foss 30 217 JS Henry 75 
DG Lougee 18 65 HA Gilmore ll 
AtNEDM™M& Wool Scattering 100 
Co. KR Connors 30 
Late train via A M Baggs 30 
Lowell 75 900 FL Howe 6 
At Watertown. C D Lewis | 
Breck & Wood 26 35) W Mills 22 
WF Wallace 70) «620 H Baldwin 15 
OH Forbush 2 
Vermont. 
At Watertown. 
A Williamson 12 102 Western. 
Fred Savage 17 65 At Brighton. 
HN Jenne 4 JA Hathaway 40 
NH Woodward 16 26 JJ Kelley 4 
BH bs 25 Morris Beef Co 522 
Doranud Bros 2 16 Swift & Co 558 
RE Freneh 67 SS Learned 96 
AtNED™M€& Wool Sturtevant& 
Co. Haley 96 
JH Brown 85 AtNEKDM™M& Wool 
Late train via Ce. 
Loweil 150 1650 Switt & Co 1007 
At Brighton. NEDM& Wool 
JS Henry 12 Co 378 720 
At Watertown. 
Canada. (, A Sawyer 23 


At Watertown. JA Hathaway 144 412 


Gordon & Lron- 


sides 1297 


Live Stock Exports. 

There has been no special change in the Eng. 
lish market on State cattle during the past week; 
supplies have come forward as they could be 
handled, just a steady trade, with sales at 13a 14e, 
d.w. Four steamers have sailed within the cur- 
rent week, taking out 2451 cattle, 1419 sheep and 
17 horses. Canada cattle are shipped freely. 

Shipments and Destinations: On steamer De- 
vonian, for Liverpool, 392 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
267 do. by Morris Beef Company; 17 horses by E. 


snow. On steamer Cambrian, for London, 249 
cattle by Morris Beef Company; 115 State and 131 
Canada cattle by Swift & Co. On steamer 


Sachein, for Liverpool, 754 Canada cattle by 
frordou& Lronsides; 1007 sheep by Swift & Co.; 
412 do. by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer Altonia, 
545 Cunada eattle, by Gordon & Lronsides. 


Horse Business. 

The demand will now gradually improve. For 
the past three or four weeks the market has been 
quite slim, but everything tends to an increased 
business in this line of trade. At Moses Colman 
& Son's sale stable, private sales for horses and 
ponies good, with sales from $100@200. Sold good 
family horses at $200@250; auction sales $40@ 
150, (Juite an inquiry for saddle horses. At Cay- 
anaugh Bros.’ sale stable sales were mostly in big 
llorses at $175a225, with some lower grades at 
Sl00a4150. At Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable had 
some fine drivers, and for saddle use at $150@250, 
with some slim horses as low as $40. At Welch 
& Hall's sale stable sales of 1100@1600-Ib horses 
at $125.0225. 

Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Canada cattle figured heavily this 
week for export, and Western in light supply and 
cost steady prices. Tone of the market a trifle 
weak when compared with last week. The arri- 
vals of good grades not extensive, and largely 
Western. Dealers called the market somewhat 
slow on beef cattle. O. H. Forbush sold 950-tb 
cows at 3c, and of 1100 tbs a shade less than 3c. 
J. A. Hathaway sold 25 steers, of 1500 tbs, at 8c; 
20, of 1450 Ibs, at 8c; 24 do., of 1425 ths, at 7c; 25 
do., of 2400 ths, at 6fe, with cattle at 5@6ce. 

Milch Cows. 

No firmness to prices. The trade somewhat 
weak, but supply not extensive. Market favor- 
able to the buying interest. Common cows, $30@ 
38; extra grade, $40@48; choice cows, $50@68. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market improved ic tb. Western hogs, 73@73c; 
live local hogs, 9}¢, d. w. 

Sheep and Lambs. 

Best lambs }c lower and best sheep a shade 
higher. Lambs are plenty and more than the de- 
mand requires, and are easy in price in the city 
dressed. Too many were sent to Buffalo from 
the West and flooded the market. Sheep from 
West cost $2.8044.10 P 100 Ibs. Lambs, $3.80@6.05 
}> 100 ths. 

Veal Calves. 

The weakness in prices caused lighter supply 
and prices have improved somewhat, but there 
are no large lots at over 6}@7c, with sales at 6, 
6}6%¢ mostly. W.F. Wallace sold last week at 
6e and found a trifle better rate this week. A lot 
of 28 head found sale at a fraction better than 7c. 
Dorand Bros. sold 6 fancy calves at 7jc. 

K.ive Poultry. 

Fair supply at 93@10}c. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Libby & Gould, 20; E. E. Chapman, 19; 
M.D. Holt, 25; 8. E. Eaton, 10; Libby Bros., 35; 
W. Savage, 6; Thompson & Hanson, 50; Harris 
& Fellows, 95; P. A. Berry, 28. 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 17; D. C. Lougee, 
0; via Lowell, 210; Breck & Wood, 60; W. F. 
Wallace, 170. 

Vermont—A. Williams, 74; Fred Savage, 70; N. 
H. Woodward, 28; W. E. Hayden, 22; Dorand, 6; 
J. H. Brown, 2; Roder & Keene, 40; via Lowell, 

20; J.S. Henry, 30. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 11. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 127; W. A. Bard- 
well, 20; O. H. Forbush, 2; H. A. Gilmore, 32; 
scattering, 150; R. Connors, 21; A. M. Baggs, 21; 
C. D Lewis, 12; W. Mills, 19. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1874 cattle, 410 sheep, 20,041 hogs, 
677 calves, 115 horses. From West, 1356 cattle, 
19,690 hogs, 115 horses. Maine, 123 cattle, 128 
sheep, 207 hogs, 288 calves. New’ Hampshire, 48 
cattle, 282 sheep, 25 hogs, 23 calves. Vermont, 
12 cattle, 4 hogs, 30 calves. Massachusetts, 312 
cattle, 115 hogs, 325 calves. New York, 23 cattle, 
11 calves. 

Tuesday—Nearly 1900 head of cattle yarded 
within the week. Westernin larger supply,many 
of which were for export. Home market for beef 
cattle somewhat slow, with no improvement from 
last week. Beef cows slow of sale. Some of the 
butchers have agents at Buffalo, and, if they can 
buy right, send them in if ordered. A. M. Baggs 
sold 2 oxen on commission, to kill; 1 bull, of 860 
ibs, at 3c. 8. E. Eaton sold 2 oxen, of 3240 Ibs, at 


6$c. W. Mills sold bulls, of 1800 tbs, at 2c. 
Milch Cows. 

Eastern dealers run in alight supply, about 
one-half the usual supply; considering last week's 
market were persuaded that the best policy was 
to load light in cows to effect easy sale and secure 
fair prices. The market in a little better shape 
than last week. A.M. Baggs sold 25 good milk- 
ers to take out at $45 a head. Thompson & Han- 
son 1 fancy cow $55. W. Cullen sold 20 fancy 
cows, $50@60. G. N. Smith, 2 choice cows, $50 
each; 3 at $55 each; 1 extra cow, $45. Libby Bros. 
sold cows on commission from $30@60. 

Veal Calves. 

Demand a little better than last week and 
prices in better shape, just a little improvement 
is noticed, still good lots were sold at 6}c and no 
large lots noticed at 7c. Thompson & Hanson 
sold 50 calves, 140 ths, at 64c. Harris & Fellows, 
90 calves, a fraction over 64c. M.D. Holt & Son, 
25 calves, 64c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Cows for milk have come in more 
freely than expected, and no difficulty in the sell- 
ing of the better class, but slow trade in inferior 
grades. The demand for beef cows is quiet, and 
prices easier by strong jc; too much beef in the 
city. T.J. Molloy sold a lot of 5 extra cows for 

225, with sales from $30@55. J. S. Henry, 6 
choice cows, $50@57; 10 extra-grade cows, $40@ 
47.50; 10 cows, at less than $40. P. A. Berry,1 
fancy cow, $60; 2 extra cows, $40each. Libby 
Bros. sold a fine cow, $60. Some cows at $50@ 
55, down to $30. W. F. Wallace, 10 cows, $45 
each; 10 at $40 each; 2 at $50each. O. H. For- 
bush, 2 coarse oxen, 3750 ths, at 5c; 2 cows, 3} and 
2ic. W. Mills, 3 milch cows, $40@48; 1 choice 
cow, $55. 

Store Pigs. 

Demand light and light supply. Small pigs, 

$2.50@4; shotes, $5.50@8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 








Chickens, choice roasting..........-.---. 18@ 
Chickens, fair to good ..........-. --..----- 14@16 
Chickens, broilers, 2 ths each, P tb..-..-.-. 14@15 
MGUOOO GORB ons < cioccc cs ccc vegieseesecnns 16@17 
GRROR HONGO 5 20s cck 3 Oath okiwc sss 16a@18 
Fowls, extra choice........-...---. -.-.-.- 14@15 
si ME WO NE. ove cicncccnwsuencnsese 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz-....-...-.---. 1 50@ 

‘ com to good, P doz......-....--- 75@1 25 
NE ee er 2 00@2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good..-.....-.-------- 15@18 
7 CN co Caan inn neuenen sehen --- 20w21 
Broilers, good to choice. ........-.--.----- 10@14 
Chickens, common to choice.........--.- 10@15 
Fowls, good to choice-..........- opener 10.@13} 
RIED oe iron so0e kennesdachenctsy anes 9@ 
Liye Poultry. 
OOD siisnks ccnnscaancenacensaeacipnne 11@11} 
Roosters p tb... -- Tas 
es ee ame Pee ee meee 11@12 


Butter. 


NotrE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Orcametys extra— 

"te 


& N. H. assorted sizes.............-- 22@ 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes..........- 22@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.........- ---214@22 
Western, large ash tubs.........-.---..-- 21@214 







Western, asst. spruce tubs... 
Creamery, northern firsts... 
Creamery, western firsts... 
Creamery, seconds. ....-... 





Dairy, N. Y., extra.......... 19@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.... 17.a18 
re re 16@174 
Boxes— i 
Extra northern creamery...-.-.----------- 22}:423 
EXOPR GOING... <2 200552 s ce cccccscceceseess 20@21 
Common to good....-.-- aii cointnmdatnide ony 18@19 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints..........-- ’ 
Extra northern creamery..--.-------------- 224.@23 
Extra northern dairy....... ..------------ 21@ 
Common to @00d..........00200 ccccecceee 18a@20 
Cheese 
Vt. twins, new extra p th-......-.---------- 104@103 
me ee ---¢9@10 
* seconds  tb...-.-- és 7@s 
New York twins new extr 10}. 
i ey ee “ firsts..... --- 9a10 
* = - s 6secouds............. 7a8 
AG BOE ooo 8 oko akc nua adeccoescassusencues 9@ 
Ega2s. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz..-....-...- 28a 
Eastern choice fresh..--.------- ee See 23a 





Western selected, fresh. 
Western dirties 


Potatoes. 
Early Rose or Hebron, nearby, P bu. 40@45 


Long Island or Jersey, P bu..------------ 40045 
New York, round white.........-------- 40@45 
Jersey, round white-.-.-...--.-.----------- 53a 

«< long white ..........-.-.--.--.---- 45a 
Sweet potatoes, yellow........---------- 1 75a2 25 
Jersey double red...-.-.-.--------------- 2 25a2 50 

Green Vegetables. 

Beets,  Du.......-------------------00-- 30@40 
Cabbage, native, P 100.....-..-.---------- 3 00.a4 00 
CAPTOte, FH DU... 22.2 nce ccnnccscccencece 404i 
Lettuce, P bOx...........-..------------- 15a@25 
Celery, # d0Z.......-.-..-- 220. ---- 2-5-0 60.@65 
Cucuinbers, natives, P box...-.-.-------- 1 25q@1 50 
Onions, Natives, P bu.....-...--.-------- 65@75 

” Ohio, small barrels.......--------- 1 50@1 75 

« Connecticut, p bbl.---.---.------- 2 00@2 25 
Peppers P DOX.........-.-.---------0----+ 50@75 
Egg plant, P box......-----..------.---- 100@1 25 
Parsley, PDN -.....-------- 2-0-2 --- cee 15@20 
Radishes, P box.....--------------------- 40@ 
Squash, 4 Pn wa viedees ccc cese necasseen 75a@ 

id Jarrow, P bbl.-crate..-...--- ----100a 
String beans, native, P bu..-...----.---- 75al 00 
Hort. shell beans, P bu.....-...---------- 75a 00 
Lima beans, p bDOX..-.-.-.------------------ 125@1 50 
Sieva beans, } box......---------------- -1 al 2% 
Green corn, native, P bu.....------------ 50.42.60 
Spinach, native, p box.......-.----------- lia 
Turnips, flat, P box.....-...------------- 50.a75 
7 yellow, P bbl....-...----------- 125@_ 
Tomatoes, native, P box.......---.----- 40450 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, Williams, Pp bbl-.....----------- 100@1 50 
a Gravenstein, ~ dbl... 












- Red Astrachan, p bb al | 
4 common, green, } bbl 50@75 
“ Sweet Bough....-.----- 75@1 00 
‘4 Pippins and Porters. 75a1 00 
Blueberries, native......-...-------- 8@10 
“Nova Scotia.....-..------ 10@13 
Pears, Bartlett, P bbl...-.--.--- 2 50@3 50 
‘© Clapp’s Favorite.-...--.---- 2 00@2 50 
Peaches, Md. and Del., p basket. 60@1 25 
si native, P basket.......-- 50@1 00 
< Connecticut, } basket...-.. 401 00 
6 Michigan, P bu. basket...-..- 1 25@1 75 
Grapes, pony baskets..--...----------.-- 9%@12 
Muskmelons, ® crate......----..------- 50.a2 00 
Watermelons, P 100.-......-.---------- 10 00@16 00 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights..-...--------- 64@7 
ROIAD . .. cine women nasssscnes cunsiestin«stenssene we 
Hides, south, light green salted........-. 7h@8 
- “Gry Miit.........-.--2 22-2258 144@15 
ee «  «" salted ......------------- 12@12} 
sid buff, in west...-....-.------------- iH 
Hee « salted P tb......-.-.---.----- 74@8 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths -each......-.-------- 90@1 55 
" over weights, each... «--------- 1 70@2 10 
Deacon and dairy skins....--------.----- 50@60 
Lambskins each, country......-.-.------ 35050 
Country Pelts, each.....--.-------------- 25@75- 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......----------------- 6@7} 
Evaporated, prime....----.-------------- 6} @ 
| Sun-dried, as to quality.......------------ 3a4 
Grass Seeds. 
Timoth bu., Western, choice......-. 2 656@ 

1 , DUIING 4.205 cree -secee 2 50@ 
Clover, P tb....---- -----.-------- -------- 10@11 
Red To P Western, P 50 th sack....-..-.- 3 00@3 50 

" fancy recleaned, P tb....-.-.---- 9k@llh 
Hungarian......-..------------+-++-+-+---- 1 25@1 40 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-.------------ 1 90@1 95 
Pea screened....-.---- -------------- ---+- 1 65@1 85 
Pea seconds. ....------- seseshasstohewonte 1 50@1 60 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P.........-- @ 
Pea foreign.....---------------------+----- 1 75@1 85 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.--.-..---.--- 1 90@1 95 
Mediums, screened...-..----------------- 1 60@1 80 
Mediums, foreign ...-.-.-----------------+- 1 75@1 85 
Yellow eyes, extra......------------------ 2 400@ 
Yellow eyes, seconds...-..--------------- 2 20@2 30 
Red Kidney ...--...------------+--+---+--- 2 60@2 80 
Lima beans dried, P tb---.--------------- 6@ 
May and Straw. 
cna tein 8 

Hay, Mode P saaaiia nes ong7 ail 

ity oe 3 a eiowe = ae bod 

es fine choice.....------ 0o@ 

* clover mixed P ton.. --12 00@13 00 

o clover, # ton......----------- 12 00@12 50 

’ swale, P ton....-...---------- 9 10 00 
Straw, prime rye....-.--------------+--- 13 15 00 
Straw, oat, per BOG, oSckcndsonescesousve 8 950 
Straw, tangled rye.......--.------------ 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Spring patents, $4 1565 00. 
Spring, clear and strafght, $3.25@3.75. 
inter patents, $3 75a)4 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 20. 
; Sut yer yr marke a ee M od $1 2 
n ; granu 
@3 85 p Ba sabeted om hs : 
Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted ut $3 00@4 50 p bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Higher, $5 55@5 80 P bbi.for rolled, 
and $5 95@6 20 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
3 50 P bbl. 
Cerm.—Demand is que, with prices lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 72}c. 
No. 3, yellow, 68}@69c. 
@Oats.—Quiet and lower. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 40.@42c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 38¢c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 37$c. 
Millfeed.—The market is easier, 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $17 75. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 50. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 25. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $18 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 50. 
gpm market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@76c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73¢ for No. 26rowed State, and 48@65c for 
No, 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 


Bye.— Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68c P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .........- 19@ 

yi Ka 7 MID endgedes<cot cata 21@22 

? ice tennnihes oul 23@ 

“ ss blood ier tone) Sa 23@ 

an ++. Sioa, 222080 tala 23/24 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................------ 31}4@32 

rg ps WENOUMIOD < oinicdecccnenssnsnuee C 

WOSNOG ROGGE... aco nc socasnckecccccncuucsa 26@30 





FILLING THE SILoO.—J. H. S., Cumberland 
County, Me.: When the silo first came into use It 
was thought, and taught by those who hegan 
with them, that they should be filled as rap- 
idly as possible, and then quickly covered 
over and heavy weights put on the top 
to press the ensilage together as solidly 
as possible. Now we think no one considers 
the weighting necessary, and from some _ re- 
ports we have read the ensilage seems to be as 
good when put in slowly as when the work is 
hurried. Even if the work is stopped by the rain, 
it seems to do no injury, if we may accept the 
statement of the editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
CovER CRuP IN ORCHARDS.—Orchardist, Es- 
sex County, Mass.: We certainly should use rye 
as a cover crop inthe orchard in preference to 
having the ground bare. Allowing that what 
some claim may be true, that rye adds to the 
soil nothing more than ict has taken from 
it, which we scarcely believe, though it 
does not add _ nitrogen, as do the clover, 
peas and other leguminous plants. It takes 
up during the fall much that would be wasted by 
the washing or leaching in fall and spring rains, 
and it restores those elements back again in the 
spring in an available form. It is one of the best 
crops to keep the ground from freezing, and thus 
it protects the roots of the trees, and when 
plowed under it adds humus to _ the 
soil, making it more porous that it may 
absorb more moisture when the dry months 
come. As regards adding fertility to the 
soil, we saw once a very handsome field of corn- 
growing where rye had been plowed in before the 
corn was planted, and the owner said the land 
was so poor before he sowed the rye that it did 
not produce grass enough to pay for the cutting, 
and he thought it would not have grown ten 
bushels of corn to the acre without the rye. 


>> 





TO PREVENT BLOATING. 


A writer in Dairy and Creamery says he lets 
his stock run on rape or clover when they will 
and as long as they care to, and has no trouble 
from bloat. His method of prevention is to place 
lumps of rock salt at convenient points in the 
field, and let the cattle know where they are. 
They will eat and then take a taste of the 
salt, and there is no further trouble. Some 
of his neighbors have adopted the same plan, 
with the same results. We remember hearing an 
old doctor say that there was no better remedy 
for a case of indigestion, when it was accom- 
panied by bloating and gas in the stomach, than 
a teaspoonful of common salt in a glass of water. 
Itis simple and inexpensive, which would con- 
demn it to many. 
THE PICKLE WORM. 

The Georgia Experiment Station describes 
what it calls the pickle worm, though it 
works as much or more on other vines than it 
does onthe cucumber. Then itis a great trouble 
in the muskmelon fields. The moth isa _ night- 
flying insect and lays its eggs on the buds, flow- 
ers or tender parts of the plant, sometimes singly 
and sometimes clusters in of from three to eight 
and the Jarva works downward through the stem, 
cutting channels in it, or through the flower into 
the fruit. Often a number of them may be 
found in a single muskmelon. If in the stalk 
it may cause the vine to wilt and die. When the 
eggs are laid on bud or flower they spoil the fruit. 
Although it is said to’ be widely distributed in the 
United States, it is new to us, though it may have 
been the cause of many cases of the destruction 
of many cucumber and squash vines that we have 
known to wilt and die, without any apparent 
cause. While it comes in July or August 
in that section, and the early” melons 
thus escape it, there are several broods dur- 
ing the summer and fall, and the older larva 
often leave one plant to attack others. The most 


flelds of destroying it has been to plant rows of 
squash vines through the melon fields, and pick 
lug the withered blossoms as soon as seen, as it 
has a decided preference for the squash blossom 
in this way they destroyed 1640 larva on an ex 
perimental plot in 1900, and 5519 in 1901. Poisons 
have little value in fighting this insect. After 
harvest all plants and rubbish should be remeved 
and burned to destroy the pup#, which winters 
there. 
SHRINKAGE AND GAIN IN WEIGHT. 

Dr. Kidsie of Michigan reported in 1879 that 
wheat allowed to stand until overripe weighed 
less than when cut at the period when completely 
ripe, and that the amount and quality of the flour 
and the germinating property of the grain were 
reduced by allowing it to stand too long, beside 
the loss entailed by shelling out when hand- 
ling, which with some varieties is very large. 
The variation in weight of well-cured wheat 
in Michigan during storage in the elevator 
does not often exceed five per cent. At 
the- New York Experiment: Station they 
found air-dried grain placed in an absolutely dry 
atmosphere for eighteen days.shrank 9.3 per cent. 
for oats, 7.8 per cent. for barley and 6.2 per vent. 
for wheat. On the contrary wheat cured in the 
field in California may possibly increase in 
weight as much as twenty-five per cent. by trans. 
portation to a moister climate, and an increase 
of from. five to fifteen per cent. is almost a sure 
thing. At the Utah Station they found wheat 
to increase in weight when stored for 
the winter. But we think that with the ex- 
ception of the very dry climate of California 
and Utah there is a considerable shrinkage of 
weights in all grains when stored in adry place 
over winter, and we think it is greater in corn 
than in other grains, and in vegetables it is even 
greater than in grain. Most of our root crops 
will shrink from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
in weight from fall to spring, if stored where it is 
drv enough to prevent rotting, a fact which the 
farmer should remember, when he decides to 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want 
the sale and exchange 0 
also Lee ¢ or Situation Wanted. 
one cent per word only, including name, 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany 
order. 





ent is established to allow 
Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
There is a charge of 
address or 
the 





land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hepgerveld strains. Bes’ 
utter 


Ho tana: Pietertie, Heke Best cows in New Eng- 
1) 





or pedigrees. Prices 
‘arm Princeton 


JOHN B. MARCOU. 


Worcester County, Massachusetts. 


reducers: Young bulls and but! calves only. Enough p otash 





term of years, with stock and tools,by a prac 
tical, responsible farmer. Address, with particulars 
* FARMER,” P. O. Box 2314, Boston. 


ANTED-—To hire farm from Oct. or Nov. 1 fora: 





in the fertilizer is as necessary 
as the use of the plow to in- 
sure a full crop, 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
— $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
n. 


Our books tell how much plant food 
each crop removes from the soil, also 
how best to replace it. They are free. 





st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 





. WARE, South Keene, N. 


\ STU D—Fee $10; Bob Jingo: breeding cannot he 





improved. ARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
ew Castle, Pa. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers 


Fer SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ere — 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 

ike magic; they never come back; l0c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens 
Lay More Eggs. Also keep your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York. Pa. 


ODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
Bey. and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 











hold them for a better price in the spring. 


KILLING WOODCHUCKS. 


Clarence M. Weed of the New Hampshire Ex 
periment Station reports great success in killing 
woodchucks by the use of bisulphide of carbon. 
He took a handle basket and filled it with dirt, a 
little cotton in his pocket and a shovel, with his 
can of carbon bisulphide. Taking a little cotton 
that he could hold between his thumb and finger 
be saturated it with the carbon, and pushed it 
into the hole as far as he could. Then he put in 
ghe basket of earth and filled the hole level tull. 
If there was more than one entrance fto the hole 
he stopped one before putting the carbon into the 
other. Asa result out of twenty-five burrows that 
he treated only two or three were dug open again, 
and they apparently from the outside. Where , 
the woodchuck was at home inside he was | 
evidently dead and buried. Of course any one | 
who uses this method does not want tu inhale | 
much of the bisulphide, and should,not smoke or 
light any matches while handling it. Probably 
this is the quickest and most effective )way to rid 
a field of this pest, which is {destructive {to peas, 
beans, cloyer and many other crops, but we have 
known those who would prefer totake them in 
traps, skinthem and eatthem. As they are as 
dainty feeders as the rabbit, there is no reason 
why they should not be good fuod, and those who 
are troubled by them may take their choice of the | 
two methods of disposing of them. | 








THE GRASSHOPPER CROP. 

When we were called upon to sympathize with 
the Kansas farmers who lost their crops by the 
pest of grasshoppers, that devoired everything 
that was green and tender, we did not expect to 
learn that a like experience §would happen in 
New England, but New Hampshirejpapers report 
that the Merrimack River Valley is now in- 
fested with them to such an extent that there 
has been a _ bounty of $1 a bushel Soffered for all 
that can be caught and destroyed. The former 
home of Daniel Webster, known as the Webster 
place, in Franklin, N. H., is said to be the worst 
infested place for them, but they extend down 
the river through Boscawen, Penacook and Con- 
cord, and it is said that the Connecticut River 
valley has nearly as many. One farmer with 
a machine of his own invention took 403 bushels 
a few seasons ago, but up to the middle of July 
this year he had taken but fifty bushels, showing 
that he has diminished their numbers to a con- 
siderable extent. Others who did not begin the 
battle with them so soon, say they have more to 
the acre than he ever had. While the bounty of 
$1 a bushel is welcome, it is called but a small 
compensation for the crops that they’ destroy. 
Larger catches are reported in Boscawen and 
Canterbury. Let us make a suggestion. When 
we lived on what was a part of the Webster 
place in Marshfield, Mass., there was the largest 
amount of grasshoppers we ever saw in New 
England, but we raised some thirty or forty 
turkeys, and they Kept a farm of one hundred 
acres nearly free fromany destruction by them, 
and we think they were worth more than$1 a 
bushel as feed for those turkeys. We never 
were able to grow as fat, plump turkeys at the 
same age afterward. To see them form in line of 
battle and march across a field, catching grass- 
hoppers at almost every step forward, was as en- 
tertaining as a circus, and when they came home 
at night the whole number would not eat a quart 
of corn, and perhaps did not need that, but we 
gave a little to encourage them to roost near the 
house. We would advise those New Hampshire 
farmers to raise turkeys, and raise enough so 
that each turkey will not need to eat more than 
four quarts a day of the hoppers, if they come. Uf 
they do not come they need not lose money on 
the turkeys if they fatten them well on grain. 








successful method they have found in their melon 





» WOOD, Williamsport, 





£ 1) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians 
4 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 





HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
ved bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 


top 
J. & EEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 





AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any, 
disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions an 
germs are permitted to remain on the skin. 
Glosserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give @ 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the _ collar 


and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore- | 


ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUON COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 


PROFESSOR CHADWICK’S 


PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 


<o Ma 
sas, 
F 
pander made. 


Sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. No. 1. Expander fits 
No.1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, etc. 

The best and cheapest in the market. 1 pair 
Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send 
for circular. 

8. E. CHADWICK, Proprieter, 
Leck Bex 376, Bristol, B. E- 


Cures Founders, 
Thrush and Nav- 
icular Disease, 
and is superior 
to any other Ex- 





® 





SADDLEHORSES 


of both classes 


FOR SALE. 


Viz., the Walk, Trot and 
Canter and the easy riding 
Kentucky gaited horse. 
GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 E.Main St., Meriden,Ct. 











OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 


| ae young and yearling stock for sale. C. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





DON'T SWEAR 


Because the house is 
out of water but buy 


WIiND-MILL. 


It is the cheapest in- 
vestment you 
can make, as 
it has patent 







frame. 


SMITH & THAYER 


COMPANY, 
236 CONGRESS ST- 
Koston, Mass. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


SUFFOLK, SS. 
A! the Municipal Court of the City of Boston, 
holden at said Boston, within the County of 
Suffolk, for civil business, on the ninth day of 
September, A. D. 1902, FRANK L. YOUNG of 
said Boston, Plaintiff,vs. ARTHUR L. KENNEDY 
of said Boston, Defendant, and WILLIAM H. 
| LYON of said Boston and Back Bay Storage 
| Warehouse Company, a corporation duly and 
| regularly established according to law, and hav- 
ing an usual place of business in said Boston, 
trustees. 

This is an action of Contract wherein the ad 
damnum of the writ is set at one hundred and 
twenty dollars, alleged to be due to the Plaintiff 
from the Defendant on the fifteenth day of 
July, A. D. 1902, as set forth in the Plaintiff’s 
writ of that date. 

And it appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff, and on inspection of the officer’s 
return on the Plaintiff’s writ, that the officer was 
unable to find the Defendant or his last and usual 
place of abode, tenant, agent or attorney, and 
that no personal service of said writ has been 
made upon the Defendant: 

IT I8 ORDERED BY THE Court, here, that the 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant of the pen- 
dency of this action, and to appear before said 
Court, on Saturday, the twenty-seventh day of 
September, current, to answer to the same, by 
causing an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished In the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper printed in Boston, once in a week, 
three weeks successively, and that this action be 
continued to the said twenty-seventh day of Sep- 
tember, or until notice shall be given to the 
Defendant agreeably to this order. 

WALTER F. FREDERICK, Ass’t Clerk. 
A true copy: Attest, 
WALTER F. FREDERICK, Ass’t Clerk. 


Wanled 
25 Horses 


with Sprung knees 
or Cocklead Ankles 











In order to prove and show that Sparkhall’s 
Specific will cure Sprung Knees and Cockled 
Ankles in horses, we will send absolutely free of 
charge to the first twenty-five ap- 
plicants a quantity necessary to 
cure one horse of either Sprun 
as to application, and shall faith- 

fully carry them out and inform us 

weekly as tothe results, and pay 

the freight charges on the goods. 

Our reason for making this offer 1s 

: f — for demonstratingthe great 
curative qualities of the old reliable remedy. It 
has been on the market for fifty years, and is 
today, giving age of horse and how long the 
trouble has existed and how extensive the 
trouble is, also the use to which the horse is put. 
TUTTLE & CLARK, Detroit, Mich. 
OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and 
America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 











TAUNT 


FAIR UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 








Sept. 22, 23, 24, 25, 02. 


Knees or Cockled Ankles, provide 
positively guaranteed not to injure the horse in 
sional bench-show handler. 

$7,600 


that all who shall receive this free 
any way. 
Write 


offer shall follow our instructions 
y 
ositively only twenty-five cures made. 





2.14 Pace : 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


2.40 Trot and Pace, County, ° . 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
2.11 Pace ‘ . ‘ . . 


2.24 Trot : 5 " ‘ . 
Free-For-All Trot . i ; 
2.40 Pace ‘ . . - 


$600 
$300 


Purse 
Purse 


4 4 ‘ j Purse $600 
- ‘ . 3 Purse $500 
“ y , P Purse $800 
. . . re Purse $400 





Entries Closed 





September 10. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
2.14 Trot - : ‘ 3 C s % P Purse $600 
2.18 Pace ‘a ‘ - é 3 a x d Purse $500 
Free-For-All Pa ‘ - ‘“ P ‘ . ‘ ‘ Purse $800 
2.40 Trot ‘ . . ° ‘i P ‘ ‘ Purse $400 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
3.00 Trot ° ° ° e ° eo e e e Purse $300 
2.25 Pace P . . 7 F 8 ‘ a Purse $500 
2.18 Trot : ‘ “ r . ‘ ‘ ‘ - Purse $600 
2.35 Trot and Pace e « ‘ 7 i e Purse $400 





CON DITIONS—Member of National Trotting Association and N 
field, or any part thereof, entitled to first money only, and first money only for a walkover. 
cent. additional from winners of each division. 
named Wednesday, Sept. 10. Records made that day no bar. 


Customary division of money, 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. 
Right reserved to declare off any purse be 


ational Trotting Association rules to govern, with exceptions. 

Races, mile heats, best three in five to harness. — 
1 Entries for purses close and horses must be 

ich does not fill satisfactorily, also to change order or programme. 

.- R. BORDEN, Speed Secretary, Box 116, Taunton, Mass. 


Six to enter, four to start. 


Hopples allowed. A horse distancing the 
Kntrance fee five per cent., and five per 








Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 











THEY ALL STEP WITH OUR HARNESS. 


IVY VV YY YY YY YY YA 








as eA AAAAAAAAAAAAAALZ 


S GREATEST TRACK AND ROAD HARNESS 
EVER OFFERED FOR $25. 


te Examination, and if not the greatest ang wag} te ever saw for the money, Returm at our expense. 
NOTE—In ordering, please state whether for Tr i 


FRANK S. DURE CO., 832 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers selling direc, to the consumer at wholesale prices, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE. 


Send for large descriptive circular of new things in Turf Goods. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED DOILY. 

The centre of this doily is linen, cut to 
fit the crocheted edge, and having only a 
tiny hem. Begin one wheel by winding 
thread twelve times around the end of the 
little finger; slip off, and fasten with slip 
stitch. Then work 36 doubles over this 
ring. : ; 

ist round—(*)Chain 7, single in 
stitch ; repeat from (*). 

2d round—Single in every stitch to fourth | 
of 7 chain, (*) chain 4, single in centre of 
next 7chain. Repeat from (*). 

3d round—Double in every stitch of second 
row. 

4th round—Chain 5, double in second | 
stitch from hook, treble in next stitch, 
double treble in next, treble treble (thread | 
over 3 times) in next, single in fifth stitch | 
just opposite cencre of Tchain. Repeat all 
around, making 12 points. | 

5th round—Single in every stitch to top of | 
point, (*) chain 7, single in next point; re-| 
peat from (*). 

6th round—Double in every stitch. 

7th round—Like sixth. There should be 
96 stitches around the circle. 

Make 8 of these wheels and join as made 
(or by sewing afterwards) 12 stitches on 
each side, leaving 24 stitches for the inner 
side of doily. To make an edge for finish, | 
tasten thread in the fifth stitch from join- 
ing of wheels. (*) Chain 7, single in 3d, re- 
peat from (*) but missing 9 stitches at 
joining of next wheel, these 9 to be worked 
in singles. 

There should be 15 spaces. 

2d round—(*) Single in centre of 7 chain, | 
chain 4, repeat from (*). 

3d round—Double in every stitch, then 
finish by making a row of points all around 
like those described in 4th row. Sew to 
linen centre. Eva M. NILEs. 








third 


> 





Breakfast Without Meat. 

This is oftentimes one of the most perplex- | 
ing questions that contront the housewife. | 
** Oh, dear, what shall I get for breakfast ? ”’ 
asksa poor house-mother, whose menfolks | 
labor a portion of them out of doors and the 
others in a shop. “ They all don’t want | 
meat and potato in the morning, and none of | 
them will eat oatmeal, and what shall [| 
have? *’ The question is not so easily an- | 
swered, for the needs of households differ, | 
as well as the tastesof individuals. But we 
can help each with suggestions, and the ex- | 
perience of every cook and housekeeper may | 
be of value. | 

And what shall we have for breakfast? | 
Well, a good cup of coffee is the first requi- | 
site. Not a cup filled witha black, strong | 
decoctiun of chicory, German extract and | 
other adulterations which ruin the delicious | 
aroma of the real berry, but'a cup of freshly | 
ground, best quality of pure Java, made 
with boiling water and a French coffee 
pot. Havethe water builing, and to every | 
cupful of water allow one large tablespoon- | 
ful of coffee. Pourthe water through a 
strainer apon the coffee in the pot, and let 
it stand five minutes. At the end of that | 
time pour it through the strainer again and | 
allow it to stand five minutes more without | 
boiling, when it is ready for use. With | 
cream or condensed milk this makes a very 
satisfactory beverage for the morning table. | 

Every thrifty housewife can prepare half | 
a dozen little dishes from what was left over | 
of yesterday’s dinner, which will goa good | 
way towards a breakfast. Even hash, if | 
properly made and daintily seasoned, is not | 
such an “‘abominabledish ” after all. Eggs | 
should be used more than they are for 
breakfast. Boiled eggs are excellent, and 
can be eaten either with bread or vegetables. 
Omelets are a nice breakfast dish. 

Rule: Take as many eggs as you think 
proper, according to the size of your omelet. 
Break them into a basin with some salt and 
ciopped parsley; then beat them well, and 
season according to taste. Have ready some 
onion chopped fine, put some butter into a 
frying-pan, and when it is hot drop in your 
chopped onion, giving it two or three turns, 
then add your eggs to it, and fry the whole a | 
nice brown on one side. When done turn it 
into a dish, the fried side uppermost. 

Another nice breakfast dish is oysters in 
batter. Make a batter with the yolk of one 
egg (or more according tothe quantity of 
oysters you intend to fry), a little nutmeg, 
some beaten mace, a little flour and a little 
salt, dip in the oysters, and fry them in but- 
ter toa fine light brown. If agreeable, a | 
little parsley, shredded very fine, may be | 
put in the batter. 

Those who do not care for meats or hearty | 
food will no doubt relish various warm | 
cakes, rolls, biscuits, muffins, popovers and | 
the like for breakfast. Popovers can be | 
baked in fifteen minutes in a quick oven, | 
and they are made in notime. Receipt for | 
one dozen popovers: Stir one cupful of 
sifted flour into one cupful of milk with the 
beaten yolk of one egg. Last of all add the 
beaten white. Stir till perfectly smooth and 
bake in buttered muffin pans. 

Muttins are relished by everybody, and 
rightly made area dish “fit to set before a 
king.’”?’ This is Katharine Armstrong’s re- 
ceipt, and I know of none better: Into one | 
full quart of flour rub two large tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and three of sugar,also two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and three of good baking 
powder. Then in a bowl beat lightly the | 
yolks of three eggs and dissolve in one cup- 
ful of milk, Stir into the other ingredients | 
and add enough milk to make the batter of 
the consistency of pound cake. Beat thor- | 
oughly, and lastly add the whites of the 
three eggs beaten to a stiff froth. This 
amount makes twenty-four muffins. Bake | 
half an hour in a quick oven. 

What more delicious dish is there than 
buckwheat fritters, eaten with maple 
syrup? This was astandard breakfast dish 
with us at the farm, and we never tired pf 
it. Toast is distinctly a breakfast dish, 
and can be madein various ways. Fried | 
bread is very palatable; served hot and | 
eaten with butter and maple syrup, it is 
almost equal to fritters. Hot doughnuts 
always go well with a cup of coffee, and 
should always be on the break fast-table. 

Fruit of all kinds should be served on the 
breakfast-table. It is the best time of the | 
day to eat melons, bananas, oranges, pears, 
grapes or peaches. che old proverb says: 














| A definition — | 


“Painkiller. 


sure cure for Cramps, Colic, 
and all Stomach Complaints. 
There is but one Painkiller, 
Perry Davis’.” : 


From the people’s dictionary, | 
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enough to extract the theine and oils ; fur- 
| ther steeping simply brings out more and 


/ trained nurse, or go into a hospital or a 


| worth while to know 


| appointments are needed. 
| follows that you ought to know something 


|}added ‘‘ it is far easier to cook on a range 


| bed now and then, or to get into an easy 


‘ing for one who is even a little out of 


|/neea not be taken to pieces necessarily, 
| but pull 
| sheet, and tuck it tightly under the mat- 
| bed. Stand at the front side. 


| ten inches, turn that fold over, and thus 


| You have no idea the relief this affords. 


‘Fruit is golden in the morning, silver at 
noon and lead at night.’’ Eaten in the morn- 
ing it is very refreshing, appetizing and 
stimulating tothe gastric juices. If more 
fruit was eaten there would be leas dys- 
pepsia and less calls for the physician, and 
morning is the time to eat it. Fruit should 
be served the first thing in the morning and 
can be eaten raw or cooked, or served with 
sugar. 

A lot of other good things can be eaten 
at breakfast, but we have already partially 
answered the question: What to have for 
breakfast ?—N. Y. Observer. 

How to Make Tea. 

Compared to the unfermented green tea, 
the partially fermented black tea, while quite 
as rich in theine, the characteristic alkaloid 
constituent of the prepared leaf, and as 
charged with aromatic oils, contains, as a 
rule, somewhat less tannin. But according 
to the experts, the brew from either 
sort. after fresh-boiling water has been 
poured over the leaves, should not 
be allowed to stand on the leaves more 
than two or three minutes. The time is 
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more of the objectionable tannin, and 
makes the tea bitter and unwholesome. | 
Once made, the infusion should be separated | 
from the leaves by pouring into a fresh pot. 

Then the stimulating, quickening, uplifting 

effect of the theine upon the nervous ener- 
gies and mental faculties, the gustatory and | 
olfactory enjoyment of the flavor and bou- | 
quet of a properly made brew can be had at | 


| their best. | 
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Little Comforts in the Sick-Room. | 

It was rather an odd talk to give at a 
finishing school, but then Madame had her | 
own ideas of what finishing meant. She 
didn’t think it meant the end of all things. 
For the girls, it was a beginning, not an 
end. She tried to fit them to be accom- 
plishad, attractive, useful women. There 
were plenty of inst-uctions in deportment, 
but once a week there always came a talk | 
of another surt. Often the girls themselves 
suggested it. This time she had overheard 
them saying how nice it was that in these 
days, when you were ill, you could have a 





sanitarium. 
‘““ My mother said when she was young as 


I she’d actually watched all night with her 
brother, in a fever, too,” one remarked. 

“Think of it! The idea!’’ were ex- 
clamations called out by this statement. 
Then madam proceeded to think up her 
next talk. 

“Young ladies,” she began when they 
were assembled, “this isto be an hour of 
hints. Some time in your lives you wil 
need to take care of the sick.” The girls 
stared at each other. : 

‘““Yes, I know,” she answered their 
thought. ‘“‘ Your parents are all able to 
hire nurses, but no one can tell how quickly 
fortunes may fail. There are also many 
cases of illness, not severe or, lengthy, when 
it is not worth while to get outside assist- 
ance, as only a little tender, loving care is 
needed. I am not going into elaborate rules 
for your direction, but will just touch on 
very simple things, which are yet sufficient 
to make or mar the comfort of an invalid. 
How many of you ever made a piece of 
toast? Wasn’t it very easy to let it scorch? 
Do you like it scorched? One little spot of 
blackness will turn a weak appetite from 
toast that otherwise was perfect as could be 
made. A few scrapes of a knife will remove 
every trace of scorching. How careless, 
then, not to take that trouble. 

** Codfish may sound plebeian, but it isa 
wholesome and acceptable dish in many 
cases, and is often suggested by physicians. 
Don’t let it go upstairs, though, in pieces 
as large as your thumb, swimming in 
skimmed milk. The very sight fills with 
loathing. Pick it to finest shreds, and let 
the cream be real!y creamed. With a drop 
or two of golden butter just melting on the 
top, it is truly a dainty. Suppose some 
nourishing broth is ordered, see to it that no 
grease rises on its surface. If you prepare 
an orange, peel it carefully. Be sure to 
remove the inner white coat. Separate it 
at the natural divisions, not tearing its deli- 
cate partitions. Piled ona pretty saucer, 
the invalid can help herself at her leisure, 
without once soiling the fingers. It is 
that orange peel 
thrown into the water softens it, gives ita 
delightful fragrance and is also good for the 
skin. 

“In arranging a tray for a sick-room, 
be sure to have the tray largeenough. It 
annoys the eye to see things huddled to- 
gether in disorder. It is disagreeable to 
prop dishes up on a bed. Unreasonable? 
Of course. We are none of us too reason- 
able, and sick people are not in normal con- 
dition. The tray should be dressed in your 
finest damask, with the prettiest china and 
silver. These few hints are enough to show 
that the best prepared food and the best 
Young ladies, it 





about cookery. J can assure you,’’ she 





. . . ° | 
ina well-furnished kitchen, than in a chaf- | 
ing-dish in a sleeping-room.”’ 

Something like an incredulous smile went | 
around the circle, but Madam was discreet | 
enough not to notice it. She went on: ** The 
invalid we are attending is able to sit up in | 
‘ é | 
chair. Take advantage of every such |! 
! 
No one whohas not been ill knows how | 
restful it is to sink back on toa soft, cool | 
pillow. Do this with quiet thoughtfulness, 


not waiting to be asked. Itis most wear- 


sorts to be obliged to ask for attentions. 
Whenever the patient really sits up see 
to it that the bed is made smooth. It 


the wrinkles from the under 
There is a fine art in opening a 
Turn the 
down cornerwise eight or 


tress. 
upper sheet 


go on folding the bedding on to itself, 
until the opening is a long. triangle. 
Once the invalid is back in bed, she can 
herself reverse the process, and the cov- 
ers are as smooth as if never disturbed. 
Epecially in warm weather the weight 
of any cover is oppressive. Lift the 
sheet and the spread at the foot, laying 
them over the raised footboard. Pin them 
round the corners if they ineline to slip. 


Learn how to manage a teaspoon, without 
spilling a drop of its contents. It is most 
annoying to have half the medicine go trick- 
ling down outside the neck. It was meant 
to go inside.”’ 

The girls laughed; they enjoyed Madame’s 
small condescensions to humor. 

“* As far as possible, do not let your in- 
valid wait beyond the time for anything ex- 
pected. It isa very common fault in ama- 
teur nurses and causes much irritation. An 
hour passes peacefully enough when no at- 





| transit and slaughter of suffering creatures.”’ 


‘change to beat up and turn the pillows, | W°rld is done by animals, and always by 


| vegetable food, namely, horses, mules, asses, 


tention is due, but let there be a continual 
looking for something, and weariness en- 
sues. Always wear a cheerful face, and 
ways speak in a cheerful voice. When 
some one asks in lugubrious tones, ‘‘ How 
do you feel today? ”’ if the patient told the 
truth, she would say,‘ I feel like a funeral.’ 

Madam glanced at the clock. 

““ Young ladies,” she concluded, “1 
speak from experience. The lack of con- 
siderateness in these seemingly unimpor- 
tant matters has made more than one 
period of invalidism almost unbearable to 
me. I was served by blundering hands,— 
hands not taught by thoughtfulness or af- 
fection. That was the misfortune of cir- 
cumstances. I wish you to be ready for 
emergencies, ready for loving service at 
least in your own homes, and that wish is 
the occasion of this elementary talk.’”’-—New 
York Observer. 





Reasons for Vegetable Diet. 


Bramwell Booth of London, chief of the 
international staff of the Salvation Army, 
has been besieged by requests to explain the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ gospel of porridge,” 
used by him in lectures. In answer, he 
says in part: : 

i willtry to reply briefly to one question 
which Ioften hear: ‘‘Why do you recom- 
mend vegetarianism ?”? Here are some of my 
reasons for doing so: 

Because a vegetarian diet is favorable to 
robust health and strength. With very few 
exceptions, and those only confirmed in- 
valids, I believe the people would be better 
in spirits, stronger in muscle and more vig- 
orous in energy if they abstained entirely 
from the use of animal food. The Spartans, 
who stand first among ail the nations of 
history for power to endure hardship, were 
vegetarians; so also were the armies of 
Rome when Rome was conquering the world. 

Because tens of thousands of our poor 
people, who have now the greatest difficulty 
to make ends meet after buying flesh food, 
would, by the substitution of fruit and 
vegetables, and other economical food, be 
able to get along in comfort and have more 
money to spare. 

Because a vegetarian diet of wheat, oat- 
meal and other grains, lentils, peas, beans 
i.... uuts and similar food, is more than ten 
times as economical asa flesh diet. Meat 
contains half its weight in water, which has 
to be paid for as though it were meat. A 
vegetable diet, even if we allow cheese, 
butter and milk, will cost only about a 
quarter as much as a mixed diet of flesh and 
vegetables. 

Because a vegetarian diet would stop the 
enormous waste of all kinds of animal food 
which is now consumed with scarcely any 
advantage to those who take it. 

Because a vegetarian diet is a great pro- 
tection against our drinking, and because 
the growth of meat-eating among the people 
is one cause of the increase of drunkenness. 
One bad appetite creates another. 

Because a vegetarian diet is favorable to 
industry aud hard work, and because a flesh 
diet, on the other hand, favors indolence, 
sleepiness, growing fat, want of energy, in- 
digestion, constipation and other like mis- 
eries and degradation. 

Because it is proved that life, health and 
happiness are all favored by a vegetarian 
diet. I have known many examples of this 
myself. Most of the instances of great age 
are to be found among those who from their 
youth-have lived principally, if not entirely, 
on vegetables and fruit. All this is worth 
thinking about. 

Because a great deal of the flesh meat 
which is supplied for human food is already 
diseased, and because it is nearly impossible 
to be sure that any flesh is quite free from 
the germs of disease; much common meat, 
which is often that of old animals, is wel 
known to be sold to the butchers because 
the animals are sick or unhealthy. And the 
best meat is nearly always the flesh of young 
animals, which are fattened and killed be- 
fore the germs of many diseases have had 
time to develop so as to show themselves. 
So that many animals are killed which, 
though believed to be healthy, are really 
diseased. This is especlally the case with 
calves for veal, young bullocks for beef, ar 1 
with lambs and young pigs. 

Because I believe that the great increase 
in consumption and cancer during the last 
hundred years has been caused by the great 
increase in the use of animal food, and that 
a strict vegetarian diet would greatly help 
to ward off these most terrible and incurable 
diseases. 

Because of the awful cruelty and terror 
to which tens of thousands of animals killed 
for human food are subjected in traveling 
long distances by ship and rail and road to 
the slaughter-houses of the worid. 

Because of the terrible cruelties practised 
in killing animals in many slaughter.houses. 
The whole,business of killing is eruel, even 
when it is done with care, and we know that 
in the case of millions of creatures it is done 
with very little care. Tenthousand pigs 
are killed for food every hour in Europe 
alone, 

Because the occupation of slaughtering 
animals is brutalizing to those who are re- 
quired to do the work. ‘ The highest sen- 
timents of humane men,” says a certain 
writer, and I agree with him, ‘ revolt at the 
cruelty, the degrading sights, the distressing 
cries, the perpetual bloodshed, and all the 
attendant horrors which must surround the 


Because a flesh diet is not necessary to 
hard work. A great part of the work of the 


those animals which subsist entirely on | 


camels, oxen, buffaloes and elephants. 


ar Cire 
Care of the Feet. 


We may congratulate ourselves that more 
and more, as time goes on, custom and 
fashion move together in the direction of the 
proper care of the feet. In shoes the ex- 
tremely narrow-pointed toe is for the 
moment tabooed as vulgar. But fashion, 
alas! only repents of her sins to commit the 
same over again, and the pointed toes will 
probably be forced upon us again long be- 
fore the feet crippled by the last batch can 
be cured. In the meantime, while common 
sense and fashion go hand in hand, we must 
make the best of our day of opportunity. 

Many insults are offered to those faithful, 
hard-working servants, the feet, besides 
confinement in narrow, cramped and ill- 
fitting shoes. We talk learnedly of the 
necessity for ventilation, and then we shut 
the feet into tight, impervious leather, and 
expect them to bear up the weight of our 
bodies all day long without a grumble and 
without a breath of air. Or we take pains 
to have our shoes long enough, and then 
put on socks or stockings half an inch too 
short, and wonder where the corns vome 
from. 

Almost as necessary as the proper cloth- 
ing of the feet is the pruper toilet. At least 
morning and night they should be bathed 
and then manipulated, tokeep: them smooth 
and supple. Stockings should be changed 


work they are called upon to do, are always 
perspiring. The same pair of shoes should 
not be worn two days in succession. It is 
an easy matter to havetwo pairs in use on 
alternate days, and is excellent economy be- 
sides, as it givesthe shoes a chance to be- 
come perfectly dry, and consequently they 
keep in bettec shape and last longer. 
Very hot water, unless ordered for medic- 
inal purposes, should not be used, as it has 
a tendency to soften the feet and make 
them too tender. A little alcohol, well 
rubbed in after the bath, is good, especially 
for those who are much exposed to bad 
weather, as it gives tune and prevents too 
profuse perspiration. 

Finally, there should be no amateur corn- 
cutting. Badly cut corns are apt to spread, 
to say nothing of the dangers of blood 
poisoning,gangrene and other dreadful acci- 
dents that occasionally follow clumsy, igno- 
rant surgery on the feet.—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 
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Single Beds. 


The excellent, wholesome fashion of using 
two single beds placed close together in place 
of the old double bed was instituted some 
years ago. There is little more cost in this 
arrangement, and if the single beds are 
placed close together they take up only a 
little more room than the double bed. On 
the score of health, also, they are to be 
greatly preferred. 

It is now generally recognized that no per- 
sons, even children, remain as healthy if 
they sleep with others as they do when they 
sleep in single beds. We have long known 
that the young and the old should not, under 
any circumstanees, sleep together. A 
healthy person should not sleep with any 
one in ill health, for it is now understood 
that ill health may be communicated in this 
way, even though the special ailment from 
which the sleeper suffers may not be classed 
under contagious diseases. Delicate chil- 
dren, the ones who are so generally put to 
bed with some grown person, should cer- 
tainly sleep alone. 

The air immediately surrounding a sleeper 
is far from wholesome, shut in as it is by 
close bedclothes. In sleep impure exhala- 
tions escape through the excretory glands of 
the skin, and the air under the bedclothes 
becomes poisonous with these exhalations. 
Even though the sleeper may be in perfect 
health, a person with a delicate sense of 
smell notices a slightly offensive odor to 
bedclothes which have been slept in. This 
is the reason why it is necessary to air bed- 
clothes thoroughly, and occasionally hang 
them in the sunshine to be thoroughly puri- 
fied. 

Special care should be taken to disinfect 
inasimple way all bedding taken from a 
sickbed. If the disease is not a contagious 
one the sheets and other cotton bed cover- 
ings can be scalded and the blankets hung 
on the clothesline in the sun and air for a 
short time. In case of a contagious disease 
all bedding and clothes taken off the sick 
one should be thrown at once into tubs of 
water containing two percent. of carbolic 
acid. This solution is not dangerous, as so 
many things used as disinfectants are. 
Articles thrown into it can be wrung out 
without any injuryto the hands, and can 
then be hung out to dry and be washed 
thoroughly when the regular time comes. 
In case of illness, where the patient can be 
moved from one side of the bed to the 
other, two single beds can be used, as apa- 
tient can be as easily shifted from one to the 
other when they are drawn close together 
as from one side of the bed to the other. Care- 
ful nurses keep two beds in this way in use, 
one for the day and one for the night.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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Domestic Hints. 
HAMBURG STEAK. 

Two pounds of the round of beef chopped very 
fine; press it into a flat steak, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and a little onion juice; flour it lightly 
and broil] the same as beefsteak. Make a brown 
gravy with a little soup stock; thicken with flour 

SALT CODFISH IN EGG CUPS. 

Let salt codfish picked in bits (not shredded) 
stand over night or some hours in cold water, 
then drain and wring out all the water. To each 
quarter of a cup of fish, add one-half a cup of 
cream or thin white sauce, and a beaten egg. 
Turn into a buttered cup, egg stirrer or poacher, 
and cook standing in hot water until nearly firm 
The water should not boil. Serve in the cup or 
turn out as desired.—From the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, 

OYSTER PLANT. 

Scrape one oyster plant, cut into small lengths, 
and throw into cold water at once to keep from 
turning dark. Cook in boiling salted water one 
hour. Serve with a cream sauce. 

CORN PUDDING. 

Four large ears of corn grated, or a can of corn 
prepared as for corn cakes, one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, one whole egg and one 
yolk. Melt the butter and stir into the corn, beat 
the eggs and add with one pint of milk, the sugar 
and flour, and salt and pepper to taste. Bake in 
a shallow dish in a moderete oven from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. Ifit bakes too long it 
becomes waterv. 

SALMON LOAF. 

Two cups salmon, one cup stale bread 
crumbs, one teaspoonful onion juice, salt and 
pepper, one teaspoonful chopped parsley, three 
eggs. Flake the salmon fine, mix with the bread 
crumbs and seasoning and moisten withthe well- 
beaten eggs. Pack into a buttered mold and 
steam for two hours. Serve hot. Any left-over 
of this dish may be broken into small pieces, and 
served with mayonnaise it makes a palatable 
salad. 

SCALLOPED APPLES. 

Six large tart apples, two cups stale bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls molasses, one-half 
cup hot water. Pare the apples and cut in gen- 
erous slices. Into a buttered baking dish puta 
layer of bread crumbs, then a layer of the sliced 
apples and a top layer of crumbs. Add the hot 
water to the molasses and pour it over the pud- 
ding. Bake for twenty minutes. 


lel And 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


Sweet potatoes are better warmed up than 
freshly cooked. They may be put through the 
potato ricer and converted into croquettes, or a 
pudding or pie. They may be glazed with sugar 
and butter, warmed in cream or make an excel- 
lent souffle. Another way is to cut them in thick 
slices, dip in flour, eggs and crumbs, and fry in 
deep fat, or slice them into a regular fritter batter 
and fry. 

Sour potatoes is a variation of potato-salad that 
is often served in Germany. Boil four good-sized 
potatoes. When done and cold, skin and cut into 
cubes. Place these in a bowl and add salt and 
pepper to taste. Now mix in another bowl half 
a pint of sweet oil and four tablespoonfuls of 
sweet cider vinegar, one good-sized onion grated 
fine, and sprigs of parsley finely chopped. Mix 
these together well and pour over the potatoes. 
Now place the empty bow] on top of the full one, 
and shake up and down until well mixed. Gar- 
nish the dish with lemon slices, cut in halves. 

It is a good plan, these hot, humid days, to keep 
a box of lime in the kitchen pantry as a purifier. 

If arecipe calls fora cup of left-over gravy, and 
there is not such a thing in the refrigerator, make 
a substitute by stirring into a cup of boiling 
water a teaspoonful of beef extract. 

For an omelet with onion, mushrooms or 
asparagus water is better than milk. To make 
an onion omelet, chop fine tiny onions or leeks 
and mix them with six well-beaten eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of water, and pepper and salt. 
Mushroom or asparagus omelet may be made in 














very frequently, because the feet, owing to 
their constant confinement and the hard | 


the same way, or the vegetables may be first 


cooked and sprinkled over the omelet just before 
it is folded. 

To make clarified chicken consomme, pul 
into a soup pot eight quarts of white chicken 


pound uf chicken legs and pinions, then boil, 
skim and put in four pounds of roasted, un- 
browned chicken, two minced leeks, one medium- 
sized minced carrot, one onion stuck with one 
clove, alittle parsley and celery roots. Boil con- 
tinually for four hours. Chop up very fine two 
pounds of veal, mix in with it two whole eggs, 
dilute with one quart of cold broth, and stir this 
into the consomme, using a whip, adding two 
broken-up chicken carcasses. Boil on a slow fire 
for one hour, salt it according to taste, and strain 
it through a silk sieve. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

“ One would say that man had always the feel- 
ing that a mere infirmity of his mird separates 
him from the future. He knows it to be there, 
living, actual, perfect, behind a kind of wall, 
around which he has never ceased to turn since 
the first days of his coming on this earth. Or 
rather, he feels it within himself and known toa 
part of himse!f; only, that importunate and dis- 
quieting knowledge is unable to travel, through 
the too narrow channels of his senses, to his con- 
sciousness, which is the only place where knowl- 
edge acquires a name, a useful strength and, so 
to speak, the freedom of the human city. It is 
only by glimmers, by casual and passing infiltra- 
tions that future years, of which he is full, of 
which the imperious realities surround him on 
every hand, penetrate to his brain. He marvels 
that an extraordinary accident shoutd have 
closed almost hermetically to the future that 
brain which plunges into it entirely, even asa 
sealed vessel plunges, without mixing with it, 
into the depths of a monstrous sea that over- 
whelms it, entreats it, teases it and caresses it 
with a thousand billows.’”’—Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Time and space are the two dimensions 
which differentiate the physical and the 
spiritual worlds; the higher the degree of 
spiritual development and advancement, 
the less is the individual limited and ham- 
pered and fettered by these two conditions. 
One may get a certain analogy on it by real- 
izing to how much greater extent the 
infant or the child’is bound by the con- 
ditions of Space and Time than is the 
man or the woman. To the child the 
idea of the next year is, practically, an 
eternity; while the man calmly and confi- 
dently makes his plans for the next year, 
or for five yearsor ten years later with a 
matter-of-course assurance. The next year 
to the man is not so remote as the next day 
is to the child. So by this analogy it is 
not difficuit to realize that when one is 
released from the physical world and ad- 
vances into the realm of the subtle and 
potent forces of the ethereal world, with his 
faculties responsive to the larger envirun- 
ment,—it is not difficult to realize that he is 
increasingly free from these conditions that 
are so strong in their power of limitation 
over the mortal life. 

“Itis,’? says Maurice Maeterlinck, ‘‘ quite 
incomprehensible that we should uot know 
the future. Probably a mere nothing, the 
displacement of a cerebral lobe, the resetting 
of Broca’s convolution ina different man- 
ner, the addition of a slender network of 
nerves to those which form our conscious- 
ness, any one of these would be enough to 
make the future unfold itself before us with 
the same clearness, the same majestic 
amplitude as that with which the past is 
displayed on the horizon, not only of our 
individual life, but also of the life of the 
species to which we belong. A singular 
infirmity,a curious limitation of our intellect, 
causes us not to know what is going to hap- 
pen to us, when we are fully aware of what 
has befallen us. From the absvlute point 
of view to which our imagination succeeds 
in rising, although it cannot live there, there 





which does not yet exist, considering that 
that which does not yet exist in its relation 
to us must necessarily have its being 
already, and manifest itself somewhere. 
If not it would have to be said that, 
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| to us, because the accidents of our organism 


where Time is concerned, we form the 
centre of the world, that we are the only 
witnesses for whom events wait so that they 


broth, add two pounds ot knuckle of veal, one |: 


is no reason why we should not see that ; 
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himself? He relates a series of experi- 
ences that he had in Paris with all sorts 
and degrees of the professed seers, and he 
says: 

“Itis very astonishing that others can thus 
penetrate into the last refuge of our being, and 
there, better than ourselves, read thoughts and 
sentiments at times forgotten or rejected, but 
always long-lived, or as yet unformulated. It is 
really disconcerting that a stranger should see 
further than ourselves into our own hearts. That 
sheds a singular light on the nature of our inner 
lives. Itis vain for us to keep watch upon our- 
selves, to shut ourselves up within ourselves; our 
consciousness is not water-tight, it escapes, it 
does not belong to us, and though it requires 
special circumstances for another to install hiim- 
self there and take possession of it, nevertheless 
itis certain that,in normal life, our spiritual 
tribunal, our for interieur,—as the French have 
called it, with that profound intuition which we 
often discover in the etymology of words,is a kind 
of forum, or spiritual market place, in which the 
majority of those who have business there come 
and go at will, look about them and pick out the 
truths, in a very different fashion and much more 
freely than we would have to this day believed.” 

Mr. Maeterlinck reiterates that it is 
incredible that we should not know 
the future. The truth is that it is even 
more than incredible; it is unpardon- 
ably stupid, and the great desideratum is to 
so develop and unfold the spiritual facul- 
ties that they will realize the experiences 
on the spiritual side,—those which will, later 
on, precipitate themselves into the mortal 
life, and that will be ‘knowing the 
future.”” That is to say, if we can read 
our spiritual past, we then know our 
earthly future, for that which jus been, 
in the inner experience, shall be, in the 
outer experience. Mr. Maeterlinck says: 

“TIT cannot think that we are not qualified to 
know beforehand the disturbances of the ele- 
ments, the destiny of the planets, of the earth, 
of empires, peoples and races. All this does not 
touch us directly, and we know it in the past 
thanks only to the artifices of history. But that 
which regards us, that which is within our reach, 
that which is to unfold itself within the little 
sphere of years, a secretion of our spiritual or- 
ganism, that envelops us in Time, even as the 
shell or the cocoon envelops the molluse or the 
insect in Space: that, together with all the ex- 
ternal events relating to it, is probably recorded 
in that sphere. In any case, it would be muc 
more natural that it were so recorded than com- 
prehensible that it be not. There we have 
realities struggling with an iilusion; and 
there is nothing to prevent us from be- 
lieving that, here as_ elsewhere, realities 
will end by overcoming illusion. Realities are 
what will happen to us, having already hap- 
pened in the history that overhangs our own, the 
motionless and superhuman history of the uni- 





may have the right to appear and to count in 
the eternal history of causes and effects. It 
would be as absurd to assert this for Time 
as it would be for Space, that other not 
quite so incomprehensible form of the two- | 


verse. Illusion is the opaque veil woven with the 
ephemeral threads called Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow, which we embroider on those reali- 
ties. Butitis not indispensable that our exist- 
ence should continue the eternal dupe of that 
illusion. We may evea ask ourselves whether 


fold infinice mystery in which our whole life | our extraordinary unfitness for knowing a thing 


floats.’’ 
The latest progress in this new century is | 


so simple, so incontestable, so perfect and so 
necessary as the future, would not form one of 
the greatest subjects for astonishment ¢o an in- 


that of overcoming space. It is being over- | habitant of another star who should visit us. 


come; it is being almost annihilated. When 
on the Atlantic coast we call up the friend 
in Chicago and speak with him any hour; 
when we cable across three thousand miles 
of water and xeceive a speedy reply ; when 
wireless telegraphy wafts its message 
through the etheric curtents of the air; 
when the electric motor is about to revo- 
lutionize all our preconceived ideas of dis- | 
tance and journeyings,—we see how space 
is being dominated and is no longer to be 
one of the conditions that limit man’s 
activities. To a degree, overcoming space 
is also overcoming time. In an essay of 
Emerson’s, written somewhere in the middle | 
of the nineteenth century, he speaks of | 
something as being worth “going fifty | 
miles to see.’”’ Fifty miles, at that time, | 
represented a greater space than _ three | 
thousand miles represents at the present. | 
Regarding the condition of space Maeter- | 
linck further says: ‘‘ Space is more familiar 





place us more directly in relation with it 
and make it more concrete. We can move 
in it pretty freely, in a certain number of 
directions, before and behind us. ‘That is 
why no traveler would take it into his head 
to maintain that the towns which he has | 
not yet visited will become real only at the | 
moment when he sets his foot within their 
walls. Yet this is very nearly what we do 
when we persuade ourselves that an event 
which has not yet happened does not yet 
exist.’’ 

This brings us tothe very point touched 
some months ago in this series of papers. 
The only explanation of certain phases of 
the phenomena of life is in the theory that 
life is twofold. That what we call life,—in 
the sense of experiences and events and 
cirecumstances,—is simply the result, the 
precipitation into the physical world, of the 
events and experiences that have already 
occurred to us on the spiritual side of life, 
and that they occur here because they have 
occurred there. Maeterlinck says further 
(in this paper entitled ‘‘ The Foretell- 
ing of the Future,” in the Fortnightly 
for August): ‘‘ But I do not intend, 
in the wake of so many others, to lose my- 
self in the most insoluble of enigmas. Let 
us say no more about it, except this alone, 
that Time is a mystery which we have ar- 
bitrarily divided into a past and a future, in 
order to try and understand something of 
it. In itself, it is almost certain that it is 
but an immense, eternal, motionless Pres- 
ent, in which all that takes place and all 
that will take place takes place immu- 
tably, in which Tomorrow, save in the 
ephemeral mind of man, is_ indistin- 
guishable from Yesterday or Today.” 
The question is raised by Mr. Maeterlinck as 
to whether the clairvoyant who foretells to 
one future events gets his knowledge from 
the subliminal consciousness of the person 





“* Moreover, we must not believe thatthe march 
of events would be completely upset if we knew 
it beforehand. First, only they would Know the 
future, ora part of the future, who would take 
the trouble to learn it; even as only they know 
the past, or a part of their own present, who have 
the courage and the intelligence to examine it. 
We should quickly accommodate ourselves to the 
lessons of this new science, even as we have ac- 
commodated ourselves to those of history. We 
which should soon make allowance for the evils 
we could not escape and for inevitable evils. 
The wiser among us, for themselves, woul 
‘lessen the sum total of the latter; and 
the others would meet them half way, even 
as now they goto meet many certain disasters 
which are easily foretold. The amount of 
our vexations would be somewhat decreased, but 
less than we hope: for already our reason Is able 
to foresee a portion of our future, if not with the 
material evidence that we dream of, at least 
with a moral certainty that is often satistying: 
yet we observe thatthe majority of men derive 
hardly any profit from this easy foreknowledge. 
Such men would neglect the counsels of the 
future, even as they hear, without following It, 
the advice of the past.” 

Not to know the future is extremely incon- 
venient, to say the least, and it may present 
itself as the next most-needed advance in 
progress. Mr. W. G. Wells initiated this 
problem, as to whether man can forecast the 
future, ina lecture in London last winter. 
The question is in the air; the demand for 
its solution will increase, and demands 
penetrate the unknown and reconstruct it 
for the higher use of man. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Fashion Motes. 


"se Checked materials in two or three contrast- 
ing colors, and in different weaves, will again be 
used extensively. The checks vary in size from 
the pin-head patterns to the shepherd’s weaves, 
and to those about half an inch in width. These 
checks appear in fauconne satins, plain and Jac- 
quard silks, a variety of all-wool fabrics, and in 
handsome silk-and-wool goods of both foreign 
and domestic manufacture. The hardy Scotch 
tweeds, in uncommonly pretty color blendings, 
will be prominent among the autumn textiles. 
Some of the sample patterns are handsome, and 
all the heather colors, with several more in addi- 
tion, are said to be of fast dye. These goods are 
very durable, and for general hard wear rank 
fairly well with English serge, and equally with 
cheviot and the cravenettes, which, aside from 
their own decided merits as attractive dress 
goods, have the special well-known value of being 
entirely waterproof. 

a*e The fashion of wearing skirts close to the 
figure at the top and flaring below the knees ap- 
pears to be settled for the season before us, and 
possibly for the winter. Kiltings threatened to 
supersede fine plaitings and tucking, but these 
still appear on many of the new models from 
abroad. Kilts, however, are also seen, and are 
perhaps more becoming to certain figures than 
flounces, tucking or strapping. These are ar- 
ranged on some of the new yoke-top skirts, and 
on the sides of skirts made with decorated tablier 
fronts. 
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Stops Neuralgia. Stops Rheumatism. 
Stops Headache. Stops Toothache. Stops 
Lumbago. Stops Sciatica. Stops Back- 
ache. Stops Pains in the Chest, ete. In- 
ternally, a half of a teaspoonful in a half 
tumbler of water and applied according to 
printed directions. 
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Stops Diarrhea. Stops Summer (tCom- 
plaints. Stops Dysentery. Stops Colic. 
Stops Cholera Morbus. Stops Nausea. 
Stops Vomiting. Stops Heartburn. Stops 
Spasms. Stops Cramps in the Stomach. 
Stops Malaria. Stops Chills and Fever 
quicker than any other known remedy. 

50c.a Bottles sold by all Druggists. 
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Poetry. 


CAPRICIOUS MARCH. 

Miss March, why are you blowing so? 

It is not ladylike, I think, 
To getin such a blustering 

Why, did you think we wished a drink, 
That you are sending down this rain? 

You'll dry it up though, blowing so, 
So we will try to be content 

Aud hope ’t will make arbutus grow. 





Well, listen how the wind doth howl. 
It must be in some drea¢@ful pain. 
Ah, Mareh, is your poor wind-child sick? 
And will it comfort soon regain? 
Its moaning sounds so dismal now, 
I wish you'd take it far away, 
And bid the bright sun come around 
To usher in an April day. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
—~->—> 
FRIENDSHIP. 
What isthe best a friend can be 
To any soul, to you or me? 
Not only shelter, comfort, rest— 
Inmost refreshment, unexpressed. 
Not only a beloved guide 
To thread life’s labyrinth at our side, 
Or with love’s torch lead on before, 
Though these be much, there yet is more. 








The best friend is an atmosphere 


Warm with all inspirations dear, 

Wherein we breathe the large, free breath 

Ot life that hath no taint of death. 

Our friend is an unconscious part 

of every true beat of our heart; 

A strength, a growth, whence we derive 

God's health, that keeps the world alive. 

—Luey Larcom, in Standard. 

-<>—-—_—————- 


THE CITY INCOBRUPTIBLE. 
Hark! ’Tis the roar of labor, 
A ceaseless, deafening sound, 


Now from the trembling seaffolds, 
Now from the yawning ground; 
Not the red fires of Vulcan, 
Nor Cyclops’ pristine powers, 
Could mateh their feats of magic 
Who shape this world of ours. 
With myriad panting engines, 
With countless picks and drills, 
They arch the threatening rivers, 


They pierce the hostile hills; 
In steam and smoke and lightning, 
Earth’s captive forces play, 
To weld with Titan touches 
The city of today. 
Still from their sunken footholds 
Those cobweb buildings rise, 
Whose panes ray back the morning, 
Whose foreheads touch the skies; 
While many a crowded workshop, 
And toiling mill and mine, 
Yields up its costly treasures 
To make them fair and fine. 


Yet, void of civic honor, 
Of justice, light and law, 
What were the proudest structures 
That e’er the round world saw? 
Rome was a queenly empire, 
But power and wealth and state 
And fame and triumphs failed her, 
With sons no longer great. 
Firm stands the nation’s bulwarks, 
Her fortunes wax apace, 
While Virtue guards her hearthstones, 
And Truth, her market-place; 
Lo, theirs are streets and temples 
That dwarf the courts of kings:— 
A free and glorious city 
Of incorporeal things! 
—Dora Read Goodale, in Youth’s Companion. 
THE SADDEST WORDS THIS 
YVEAR. 
Maud Muller, on a summer day, 
taked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her straw hat, trimmed with green, 
A wealth of freckles could be seen. 


Singing she raked, and her merry glee 
Was like a song-bird’s meiody. 





sut when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope, looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And well-known longing filled her breast. 


The Judge came prancing down the lane, 
And spoke to Maud as he drew his rein; 


‘T came, Miss Maud, to ask,’’ said he, 
“Tf you will play ping-pong with me?” 


She looked at the rake, and she looked at the hay, 
As she answered the Judge in a hopeless way: 


‘Of ali sad words, the saddest are these: e 
| can’t play ping-pong whenever I please. 


Che Judge regretted, and rode away, 
And Maud continued raking bay. 


Alas! for the Judge, alas! for the maid, 
And the ping-pong game that was never played. 
—wW. J. L., in New York Sun. 


——__.-—_o———"" 
__.I’ve heard that women purchase naught 
When they go out to shop— 
That all they do is price the goods 
Where’er they chance to stop. 
The rule may be that women scorn 
To purchase tucks and frills, 
But my wife isn’t built that way; 
I know,—I pay the bills. 
—Ohio State Journal. 
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Miscellaneous, 


End of the Chapter. 


Kenyon Meredith twisted round several times 
on his revolving chair, and, with an tmpatient 
movement of the hand, said: 

“ Ask Miss Gerard to come in here.” 

The frown left his face as a girl entered—a girl 
who was unknown to him save by name. 

“I don’t know why it is,” she said, without 
preface, ‘‘ but mother can know no peace till she 
has seen you. She knew your father, you know,” 
with a queer, ironical smile. “How bored you 
must be with people who trade on that past 
acquaintance to make you do things you hate! ” 

‘“* Not at all! ” be hastened to assure her, let- 
ting his quick, appreciative eye roam from the 
soft curve of her uplifted chin to her little patent- 
clad toes, that were tracing patterns on the car- 
pet. ‘Only, you see, I no longer practice—” 

“A triviality of that sort means nothing to 
mother,” she averred. 


And he laughed—a very attractive, pleasant 
laugh—and wondered why she roused in him in- 
terest; why he kept silence that he might hear 
her voice; why he felt compelled to seek her 
glance, that glance that wandered rather haugh- 
tily over his head. She ought not to attract him, 
he told himself, and yet she did. Her manner 
was very distant, her mouth grave, and if her 
eyes iad a lurking smile, it vas, he felt sure, an 
habitual one, born of gay good humor—of sweet 
temper. 

“ Mother has made up her mind to see you,” 
she continued, “and the fact that you no longer 
visit or receive patients only makes her more 
determined. Will you go to her? She sent me, 
| instead of writing you a note.” 

Meredith inwardly complimented Mrs. Gerard 
| upon her choice of a messenger. Aloud, he 
| merely said: 

| ‘It will give me great pleasure,” and rose as 
| She did, furtively marking the mixture of ques- 
tion and incredulity in her straight, raised eye- 
| brows. 

She tianked him gravely, indifferently, was 
evidently quite unconscious of the warm pressure 
| of his handclasp, and, with‘a slight bow, left him. 
And that is how they first met. 
| Yesterday she was but a name to him; he was 
hardly aware of her existence. Today—in ten 
| minutes—the world, in some inexplicable way, 
| had changed for him. The dull, blue glasses 
| 
| 








through which he was accustomed to look upon 
it were snatched from his eyes, snatched by a 
soft, tender hand, that replaced them, all uncon- 
sciously, with those which were rose-hued. 

With a hght laugh, he pushed aside the papers 
on his desk, and fell to pacing the room restlessly. 
Once he stopped before a mirror, studying in it 
his reflection. He was neither young nor good. 
looking; but his face was kind, open and full of 
character. It bore traces of some suffering, too, 
and the lines about his clean-shaven mouth gave 
evidence of great determination, that matched a 
certain expression sometimes to be seen in his 
eyes. 

And when he had spent more than an hour in 
thought, he put on his hat, and paid his promised 
visit to.Mrs. Gerard, with promptitude which she 
considered very flattering. 

“ Mother is not really ill.’ 

There was no question in the girl’s tone. She 
was standing before Meredith, her eyes fixed 
searchingly on his; and they were both occupying 








the half-yard or Mrs. Gerard’s balcony which 
was not covered with flower boxes. 

“No, not really,” he replied unguardedly, 
watching the little soft rings of hair as.they were 
lifted from her forehead by the light night wind. 

‘“*Then why have you come here every day for 
five weeks? ” 

It was a question he was not prepared to 
answer offhand, and so took refuge in temporary 
silence 

“It pleases her,” he said atlast. ‘“ She—she— 
has confidence in me; and—it enables me to see 
you, too—sometimes.” 

** Sometimes?” she queried, and smiled—one of 
her rare, sweet smiles—full in his eyes. He 
thrust his hands into his pockets, overcoming a 
desire to draw her into his arms. And his voice 
sounded cold when he spoke again, because of 
the restraint he was putting on himself. 

“ Your life cannot be a happy one, shut upin 
this great house, in everlasting attendance 
upon—” : 

“No, it is not happy; but that cannot be 
helped.” 

“I differ with you. Itcan—itshould. If—you 
will let it oe so--it shall!” . 

“Hark! Thatis mother calling. You are very 
good. Good-night.” 

She gave him both her hands with the utmost 
frankness, smiled again into his face, as a fear- 
less child might, not as a woman would, and left 
him, piqued, baffled, with half-angry eyes, frown- 
ing down upon an innocent geranium. 

“T might be her father!” he reflected, walking 
slowly home. ‘‘She is more than lovely, but she 
is anicicle. She has no idea of the meaning of 
love; but she shall learn, and I will teach her. 
She is a statue now, but she shall come to life be- 
neath my influences, my touch!” 

Even as he made this half-fierce resolution 
some memory came to him that drove the colo 
from his face. With an impatient gesture he 
turned Into his own house, determinedly thrust- 
ing aside any disturbing thoughts. 


“Yeu are not unhappy now?” 

As Meredith asked the question he shipped 
his sculls, bent a little forward and tried to get 
the better of the gathering gloom and the great 
brim of her hatin an endeavor to meet her eyes. 

The river was thronged; there was an incessant 
busy hum of voices; now and then some pleasure- 
seekers, whose only idea of enjoyment was to 
make a great noise, cleft the air with shouts and 
songs. But Marion Gerard and her companion 
were deaf and blind to all about them. 

She did not answer,—she was a woman of so 
few words,—only her mouth and eyes smiled to- 
gether. And she let him take one of her hands 
and pull off the loose glove, and rest his lips on 
the veins that crossed in a blue V at her wrist, 
and then lingering on each separate finger. Her 
eyes dwelt fondly on his dark, bent head, and a 
thrill of passionate tenderness swept over her, 
but she gave no sign. And when they had landed, 
and he was walking by her side between two 
great hedges of syringa, he said again, half tm- 
patiently: 

“You are not unhappy now?” 

“Why ask—when you know?” 

“ Because I like you to tell me; because I can’t 
read your thoughts through the back of a straw 
hat; because you say so little that every word is 
valuable. You are cold as ice—you sleep—you 
dream! Will you never wake to life—te warmth— 
to tenderness—for me?” 

The words left his lips rather rapidly, in uncon- 
sidered impulse, while a wave of joyous exul- 
tation passed over him at the mute, unexpected, 
characteristic answer—two soft, warm arms 
wound round his neck, two shy, sweet lips held 
gladly, willingly, up to his. 

‘* You are awake—at last?” he said, hardly 
above his breath, and crushed his mouth on hers 
in passionate thirst. 

That night, when Meredith had gone, and 
Marion Gerard stood smiling down upon the rest- 
less river, a woman swept her skirts with a little 
decisive rustle over the trim lawn, and laid a gen- 
tle hand on the girl’s arm. 

“You are a mere child,” she said, without 
warning, “ with your old-world notions and your 
unfashionable ideas of life in general, and your 
mother is an idiot—always was! That is why 
I, for your own good, mean to speak. I am your 
aunt, anyhow, and—” 

“ What have I done?” the girl questioned in 
surprise. 

“Not much—yet. It’s what you may do. I 
haven’t the remotest idea how Kenyon Meredith 
took up the part of ‘tame cat’ about your house, 
only I may as well tell you, before matters go any 
farther, that his wife is alive. They have been 
separated for twenty years, but—she lives. 
Marion, I am telling you—”’ 

“For my good,” the other interrupted, then 
paused, while her lips grew white and her eyes 
wide and troubled. “Don’t you know people 
hate being told things for their good?” and 
turned away, blindly, gropingly, with a little de- 
spairing gesture that forbade further speech on 
her aunt’s part. 
“Is it true?” 

The simple words left the girl’s lips in a sort of 


panting whisper, next day, as she stood ;on the 


ys side of his library table, facing Mere- 
th. 

. “My dear child, I thought you were above 
listening to the petty gossip of—” 

“Ts it true?” 

Hecame to her side, and held her forcibly to 
him before he answered. 

“ Yes, but—”’ 

* Let me go—” 

“* Not till you have heard me.” 

So she made no further struggle to escape his 
hold, but leant wearily against his arm while he 
spoke. 

His voice was very low and persuasive. His 
explanation might bave been convincing to other 
ears, but she was shutting out from hers the 
insidious, pleading tones, striving with all her 
might to steel herself against him. And when he 
was silent she unlaced his fingers determinately 
roi about her wrists, and went a -little distance 
from him. 

“IT don’t believe you have been listening—that 
you have heard a word,” he declared disconten - 
edly following her. 


“T have tried not. My only safeguard lies in 
being deaf to every sound of your voice. Ah!” 
turning suddenly toward him, and fixing her dry, 
miserable eyes on his, * what made you do it? 
Why could you not have left me in peace—in—”’ 

**Not happiness,”’ he said swiftly, across her 
words. 

“Not? You are remembering that I was fool- 
ish enough to resent a little dull monotony. 
What is that compared to the weariness of all 
the empty years tocome? Were there no other 
women—women whose hearts have passed 
through so many storms that they have lost the 
power of feeling keenly—upon whom you could 
prictice your sophistries? Were there not—’”’ 

“*It was because you were so unlike all other 
women I had ever known that I was first at- 
tracted to you. It was because in your half- 
haughty indifference you appeared to me so 
alluringly unassailable that the desire grew 
within me to be he who should pierce the armor 
of your chilly reserve till it lay broken and use- 
less at your feet. It was because I knew your 
heart to be untouched by passion that I longed 
to stir within it thoughts of love. It was because 
you were so sweet, so true, so pure, so innocent, 
that—”’ : 

* For your sport you have laid waste my whole 
life.” ; 

The words, gently spoken, shamed him as no 
bitter reproach could have done. 

“ At first,” he admitted, the slow color rising to 
and then receding from his face, “in wanton 
carelessness I played a game so familiar to me, 
only on different lines. And then it became 
earnest; so desperately, painfully earnest! I 
ought to have drawn back, but I could not! Itis 
so seldom a man resists his inclinations! And 
then I forgot everything; at least I shut out re- 
membrance. For the first time I grew ashamed 
of my past, and dreamed of a future, at your side, 
when I should be raised by the influence of your 
pure love to your level—ah! not’’—as she shook 
her head sadly—‘‘in the world’s eyes, perhaps, 
because it never can or will understand; but in 
yours, in mine, away, apart from every one!”’ 

He went on vehemently, noting the growing 
pallor of her cheeks. 

““ [ deserve every reproach from you. I” 

** But that is the worst of it,” she interrupted- 
coming nearer to him and resting her gold hands 
half absently on his breast. “ I eannot reproach 
you—I don’t want to. Don’t you se@ that it is an 
awful tattle between my love ‘you and my 
determination to put you out of ‘my life alto- 
gether? And I am so fearful lest it should bea 
one-sided fight—lest the victory should lie with 
the one it should not. Can’t you understand? I 
have no heart, no mind, that is not dominated by 
you. There is only just the certainty thatin that 
future of which you speak, you, forgetting that 
you had dragged me down, would learn to de- 
spise me too! That alone goads my spirit to 
right doing. To all else I am blinded by my 
love,—that love which makes all you say and do 
seem good in my eyes. 

‘“*T was so proud to be no longer myself, but 
only yours; now I knowI must be forever—no 
one’s! And I may live,” her voice rising to a 
little unconscious wail, *‘ fifty more years! ” 

He pressed her face down on his heart, that he 
might not see the agony in her eyes. 

*“ What, then, do you mean to do? ” he asked. 

“To—leave you now—at once. Don’t,’ with a 
light laugh that had a sob in it, “tempt me to 
stay! ”’ 

There was something in her voice which told 
him argument would be useless, and with a hope 
less sigh he let his arms fall to his sides, and left 
her free. 

There was dead silence, save for the ticking of 
the clock, which sounded unusually loud. He 
felt, rather than saw, that she reached the door. 
It opened, then closed—and still she was not 
gone. She was coming toward him. She had not 
strength to go after all, he thought, while a wild, 
delirious joy, that sent the blood rushing to his 
head and robbed him of sight and hearing, took 
possession of him. 

“ You have come back? ”’ he said, breathlessly, 
and held out to her both his hands. 

‘“* Dear,” she answered, gravely, “ don’t make— 
another woman—suffer as —’’ 

The rest of the sentence died away ina whisper. 
Through the blind tangle of his mind, the booming 
in his ears, there came the slow, departing rustle 
of her gown, the click of the latch, the soft clos- 
ing of the door. 

His face contracted painfully, and then fell for- 
ward on his arms, flung down in bitter, hopeless 
despair upon the windowsill.—From Clement 
Scott’s Free Lance. 





~ Woutb’s Department. 


PLAYING BUTTERFLY. 
We're caterpillars on the ground; 
We creep and creep and crawl, 
And nibble at the myrtle leaves 
Along the garden wall. 








After a while the right time comes 
To be achrysalis, 

And fold ourselves in tight cocoons— 
Our aprons do for this. 


We wrap ourselves and fall asleep, 
And dream all sorts of things; 

At last we stir and wake, and oh, 
We find that we have wings! 


What fun to flit and fly about, 
Our white wings spread out wide! 
To taste the dainty, dewy flowers, 
And over soft grass glide! 


It’s better than a fairy play; 
And more delightful, too, 

For fairy plays are make-believe, 
While this is all quite true! 


And crawling worms do just these things; 
So this, I think, is why . 

We children like the best of all 
The game of butterfly. 

—A. W. McCullough, in Youth’s Companion. 





The Real Mary. 


Quite early one morning Thelma’s mother said 
to her, ‘‘ If you’ll be just as good as gold all day 
I will take you to see little Mary this afternoon.” 

‘“©T’m afraid I can’t be all good, mamma,” said 
Thelma, “ but I’ll be some good.” 

Thelma was not quite four years old, and had 
not played with many little girls; and, when 
mamma said she should be taken to see “ Mary,” 
she instantly thought of the Mary in her picture- 
book who was dressed ina beautiful pink dress, 
and wore a great white hat with floating ribbons, 

The picture-book Mary wandered over green 
fields, and after her strayed a snow-white lamb 
led bya blue ribbon. This was the Mary that 
Thelma expected to see; and she was so good 
that, when nap-time came, mamma told her that 
she had been “as good as gold,” and should 
surely be taken to see Mary. 

“And the lamb?” asked Thelma, drowsily; 
but mamma did not hear. 

Thelma waked from her nap with her blue 
eyes as bright as stars and her cheeks like-roses; 
and, when she was dressed in the whitest of white 
dresses and the bluest of blue sashes, she danced 
about singing: ‘I’m go-ing to see Ma-wy! I’m 
go-ing to see Ma-wy!” 

Thelma and mamma walked and waiked along 
the pleasant country road, and at last they came 
to a large white house. 

“This is Mary’s house,” said mamma; and 
Thelma squeezed her mother’s hand, and shiv- 
ered all over for joy. 

They were taken into a room that seemed to 





be full of sunshine and green growing things. 
There was an aquarium near a bright window, 
and beside it stood a little girt feeding the fish. 
Long yellow curls fell about her rosy face, and 
sné wore a red dress and a white ruffled apron. 

“ That is Ma-wy’s sister,” thought littie Thelma 
to herself; but just then her mother led her for- 
ward and said, “ This is Mary.” 

A sob rose in Thelma’s throat, but the strange 
little girl smiled so sweetly that she said to her- 
self, “ P’r’aps she doesn’t wear her pink dress, 
*cept when she’s having her picture taken.” 

So she ran forward and took Mary’s hand, and 
looked up into her face and said, “ Won’t you 
show me your lamb? ” 

“ T haven’t any lamb,” said Mary, wonderingly; 
and then poor Thelma could bear nomore. She 
lay down with her face against the floor and cried 
and cried. 

Her mother and Mary’s mother and Mary, all 
gathered around her to find cut what could be the 
matter; but it was a long time before she was 
able to tell them. 

At last she told them, sobbing: 

“It isn’t the weal Mawy. Mawy’s dress is 
pink, and the lamb goes evwywhere that Mawy 
goes.” 

Then they all knew. 

But after alittle while Thelma grew quite 
happy, looking at the gold and silver fish as they 
darted through the cold water and nibbled Mary’s 
fingers or ate the food she gave them; and when 
the time came to go, she kissed Mary and said: 
“Good by, Car’line! I’m going to call you 
Car’ line, after my dolly.” 

After Thelma and her mother had walked out 
of sight, Mary said to her mother, “I don't like 
to be called Caroline, and I wish I could havea 
lamb.” 

Her mother laughed and said, “So you could 
be the weal Mary?” 

Time and time again, in the early morning, 
Mary had heard the sheep passing the house on 
their way tothetown. She had listened to their 
bleating and the patter of their soft feet without 
thinking much about them; but now, remember- 
ing little Thelma, the next time that she was 
awakened by the shouts of the drivers and the 
hundreds of pattering steps, she jumped right 
out of bed, and ran to peep through the blinds. 

The sun had not risen yet, and everything was 
gray,—the sky, the road, the sheep, and the 
clouds of dust which almost hid the shouting 
men who drove the great flock. 

As Mary stood there looking out, she saw a 
lamb that limped painfully along, sometimes 
hopping just a little way on only three feet. “Oh, 
the poor thing!’ she cried softly; and, just as 
though it heard her, the lame lamb turned from 
the flock unseen, and dropped in a little heap be- 
hind some bushes. 

Mary waited until the sheep and men were but 
a cloud of dustin the distance. Then down she 
ran in her night-gown, and sped quickly across 
the green lawn, out where the lamb was lying. 

It looked at her with piteous eyes, and tried to 
rise, and she petted and coaxed it. And pres- 
ently 1t was strong enough to hobble by her side 
up to the porch, where she :ade it a bed of rugs 
and cushions. And, finally, she fell asleep by 
the side of the lamb, with her hand on its soft, 
warin back. 

When Mary’s mother looked into her little 
girl’s room that morning, she found shoes and 
stockings and a little gown and petticoat, but no 
Mary. So she hastened down the stair, and there 
she saw the opendoor,and went out. There en 
the porch, among some rugs, warm in the sun- 
light, lay—what? Two heads were raised at 
once, and mamma looked into her little girl’s eyes 
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440,000; Stuttgart, 430,000; Gottingen, 425,000; 
Nationai, Florence, 425,000; Madrid, 410,000; Buda- 
Pest, 400,000; University of Chicago*, 380,000 
Harvard University®, 300,000; Heidelberg, 300,000; 
Astor, New York®, 240,000; Vatican, Rome, 
225,000. * Exclusive of pamphlets. The Harvard 
Univer-ity Library has 278,000 and the Library 
of Congress 210,000 pamphlets. 

DIGESTION.—“ Young Nurse”: Average time 
—e for the digestion of various articles of 
ood: 

Hours. Min. 


Apples, sweet (boiled).................. 
Barley wie issue cere Nee ” 
Beans, Lima (boiled)....................2 30 
Beet (roasted)........................... 3 
Beef (fried)..........2......._. =éas@ 
eef, salt (boiled)....................... 2 45 
EEE 40 Nca saan btoeconabeeonwee oon tecuc 
REND $ Spe hace ado Caw ddecces cue docn ce, 3 30 
WI do hcg cateee cnc. 5 50k cc ceeaa. 3 30 
Chicken (fricasseed) .................... 2 40 
Custard (baked)..................... ... 2 45 
Duck (roasted) .......................... 4 
i A | Pe RR i! 2 
Eggs (soft boiled) ...................... 3 
Egys (hard boiled)...................... 3 30 
Eggs Oe isi 555 ce enon chal 3 30 
Fish, various kinds (raw, boiled, fried )2 44 
WOW! (PORSS).......2-.,.-.-.-.----00000... 4 
Hashed meat and vegetables (warm) ..2 30 
Lamb (boiled)........................... 30 
MM dee Succ l kc ge 2 15 
Wetlme (OMY oon eo ccc cece wee 2 
Mutton (boiled)......................... 3 
Mutton (roast) -............... austell 15 
Oysters (roast) .........................- 3 15 
Oysters (stewed) .......... ~saae 30 
Pigs’ feet, soused (boiled) .............. 1 
Potatoes (baked).......................- 2 30 
Pork, salt (stewed).....................- 3 
Pork (roast)................ atte 15 
Rive 2 MUS nig a ae sedoen o<tacemial 
Sago (boiled)...........................- 45 
MOONE, NF nnn oo i aipcccs nce cence cece 1 30 
Soup, chicken, etc. average) .... ...... 3 15 
Tripe, soused (boile 1 
2 
4 
4 30 





RAPID [RANSIT—“ W. G. H.”: Rapid transit 
has developed a new incident. A paragraph in 
the newspapers says that the general passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad has author- 
ized the statement that through passengers on 
the new twenty-four-hour limited express be- 
tween New York and Chicago will get arebate on 
their fares if the trainis late. The fare by this 
train is eight dollars more than the standard 
fare. But ifthe train is an hour late the passen- 
ger getsa dollar back; if two hours late, two 
dollars; four hours, four dollars, and so on prob- 
ably up to eight dollars. That seems a step in 
the right direction. The passenger pays a bonus 
for excessive speed, and if the company fails to 
deliver the speed. it gives him back his money. 
We are used to paying the bonus for high speed 
but t 








and a lamb’s eyes. 

“OQ mamma! mamma! mayn’t I keep it?” 
cried Mary; and the lamb softly bleated, ‘‘ Ma-ma! 
Ma-ma! ” 
Mamma was astonished, and then she laughed, | 
and said the lamb certainly might stay a little | 
while. 


| 


the new comer had to be washed and be fed, and | 
be combed and be brushed, and be adorned with 
gay ribbons; and the lame foot was to be made | 
well and strong. The day was full of joy, be- | 
sides; for Mary’s father found the drivers who | 
had passed that morning, and they said Mary 
was welcome to keep the little lame lamb 

One breezy day the postman brought Thelma 
this little letter: 

Dear Thelma—Will you come to play with me 
this afternoon? THE REAL MARY. 
So, when Thelma had had her after-dinner nap, 
and her eyes had grown as bright as stars and 
her cheeks like roses, and she was dressed in the 
whitest of white dresses and the bluest of blue 
sashes, she and her mother set out to walk 
along the pleasant eountry road again. By and 
by they came to the large white house where 
they had been before. 

“* That’s Car’line’s house,’”’ said Thelma. 

‘* Mary is in the meadow,” said Mary’s mother, 
smiling at Thelma as she opened the door. 
“ Just walk down yonder little path until you 
come to the stream. Jump across the water and 
look over the wall, and you will see her.” 

Thelma walked down the little path, jumped 
across the tiny silver brook, and peeped over 
the wall. And what did she see? 

There came the real Mary running across the 
green meadows to meet her,—the very Mary of 
the picture-book, with strapped shoes and a pink 
dress and a large white hat with ribbons floating 
in the wind. She held a blue ribbon in her hand, 
and the blue ribbon was tied around the neck of 
a snow-white lamb that skipped and jumped 
along after her. 

“You darling little Thelma!” said Mary, and 
she helped Thelma over the wall, and let her pet 
the lamb and lead him by the blue ribbon, and 
feed him with sweet red clover-tops. 

What a happy time they had! They jumped 
and ran and played just as lambs and little girls 
like to, and when they grew hungry Mary brought 
outa basket that had been hidden among the 
bushes, and spread their tea on a white cloth on 
the grass. 

They had tiny sandwiches—“ just crowds of 
them,” Thelma said,—and delicious little cakes, 
and bottles of milk to pour into the doll cups from 
which they drank; and the lamb lay beside them 
as they ate, and would have a taste of everything. 
When it was time to go, Thelma kissed Mary 
and the lamb twenty times apiece, and said, “I 
shan’t call you Car’line, never no more; for you 
are the real Ma-wy.” 

Thelma and her inother walked home across 
the fields, and Thelma looked back again and 
again to see Mary waving her hand and the lamb 
skipping about her as she stood.—A. L. Sykes. 


 fotes and Queries. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE.— Evelyn,” Glouces. 
ter: The Nile has a fall of six inches of one thou- 
sand miles. Therise of the river commences in 
continuing until the middle of August, attaining 
June, an elevation of from twenty-four to twenty- 
six feet, and flowing the valley of Egypt twelve 
miles wide. In 1829 it rose to twenty-six cubits. 
by which thirty thousand persons were drowned, 
It is a terrible climate tolive in, owing to the 
festering heat and detestable exhalations from 
the :mud, etc., left on the retiring of the Nile, 
which adds about four inches to the soil in a 
century, and encroaches on the sea sixteen 
feet every year. Bricks have been found 
at the depth of sixty feet, showing the vast 
antiquity of the country. In productiveness of 
soil it is excelled by no other in the 
world. Belzoni considered the tract between 
the first and second cataract of the Nile as 
the hottest on the globe, owing to there being no 
rain. The natives do not credit the phenomenon 
of water falling from above. Hence it is that all 
monuments are so nicely preserved. Buckingham 
found a building left unfinished about four thou- 
sand years ago, and the chalk marks on the stones 
were still perfect. Pompey’s Pillar is ninety-two 
feet high and 27} round atthe base. fhe French 
removed a red granite column ninety-five feet 
high, weighing 210 tons, from Thebes, and carried 
it to Paris. The display of architectural ruins at 
Thebes is one of the most astonishing to be seen 
anywhere in the world. The ruins and costly 
buildings in old Eastern countries are so vast in 
their proportions and so many in number that it 
would require volumes to describe them. 

GREAT LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD.—" W. G. 
H.”: National, Paris, 2,500,000 volumes ; British 
Museum, London, 1,600,000; Imperial, St. Peters- 
burg, 1,000,000; Munich, 1,000,000; Berlin, 800,000; 
Library of Congress, Washington*, 680,000; 
Public, Boston®, 560,000; Darmstadt, 550,000; 
Leipsic, 550,000; Strasburg, 525,000; Royal, C pen 











It was avery busy day at Mary’s house, for a 





hagen, 500,000; Imperial, Vienna, 450,000; Bod- 





leian, Oxford, 450,000; Public, St. Petersburg, 


unnecessary criticism upon those with whom you 
live.—Arthur Helps. 

----I will charge my soul to believe and wait 
for Him, and will follow his providence, and not 
go before it, nor stay behind it—Samuel Ruther- 


d. 
----Sometimes melancholy is greater than it 
would otherwise be through selfishness—through 
not rejoicing with them that do rejoice.— William 
Mountford. 

.--. The real blessing, mercy, satisfaction, is not 
in the having or the lack of merely outward 
things, but in the consciousness that the true 
sources of life and happiness are deeper than all 
these.—John White Chadwick. 

.---For those who live, as she did, with their 
whole talents dedicated to God’s service, death 
is only the gate of life——the path from joyous 
work in this world to greater capacities and oppor- 
tunities for it in the other.—Horatio K. F. Eden. 

...-There isa heavenly teaching that flashes | 
from God to man, but only those men hear it 
whose hearts and lives are in accord with the 
spirit of the Teacher. Is that not what Jesus 
meant when he said, “‘ If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine ? ’—Sunday- 
School Times. 

---- When you feel ill andjindisposed, and when 
in this condition your prayer is cold, heavy, filled 
with despondency, and even despair, do not be 
disheartened or despairing, for the Lord knows 
your sick and painful condition. Struggle against 
your infirmity, pray as much as you have strength 
to, and the Lord will not despise the infirmity of 
your flesh and spirit.—Father John. 

.---We must not allow ourselves to be cast 
down, norto despair, because our hearts seem 
colder at one time than another. The test of the 
cold heart is the yielding to sin, and, if we are 
clinging to Him, and to His will, we may be quite 
sure that what we take for coldness of heartis a 
trial, not a treason.—Frederick Temple. 

-.--AS mighty and as wise as God is to save 
man, as willingheis. For Christ himself is the 
ground of all the laws of Christian men; and he 
taught us to do good against evil. Here we may 
see that he is himself this charity, and doeth to 
us as he teacheth us to do, for he willeth that we 
be like him in fullness of endless love.—Mother 


Juliana. 
.--- Thou must begin low, and be glad of a little 


light to travel with, and be faithful thereunto; 
andin faithfulness expect additions of light, and 
so much power as may help thee torubon. And 
though thou may be long weak and little, and 
ready to perish; yet the Father will help thee, 
and cause his life to shoot up inthee. Thank- 
fully receive the smallest visitation that comes 
from him to thy soul; for there is life and peace in 
it, and death and perplexity in turning from it. 
Isaac Penington. 

...-It is wholly impossible to live according to 
divine order and to make a proper application of 
heavenly principles as long as the necessary 
duties which each day brings seem only like a 
burden grievous to be borne. Not till we are 
ready to throw our very life’s love into the 
troublesome little things can we be really faith- 
ful in that which is least and faithful also in 
much. Every day that dawns brings something 
to do, which can never be done as well again. 
We should, therefore, try to do it ungrudgingly 
and cheerfully. It is the Lord’s own work, which 
he has given us as surely as he gives us daily 
bread. We should thank him for it with ail our 








— Curfous Facts. 


— A girl in London, a few weeks ago, died 
suddenly while singing at a Salvation Army 
meeting. The doctors found that death resulted 
from valvular disease of the heart directly pro- 
duced by tight lacing. 

—Some of the students in Paris, when perusing 
ancient books in the National library, protect 
themselves with muzzles. This is done to pre 
vent the inhalation of dangerous microbes said 
toinfest old volumes. 

—TIf all the land planted in corn in the United 
States this year were massed, the area would ex 
ceed the British Isles, Holland and Belgium com- 
bined, or four-fifths of the area of France or Ger- 





goon the rural districts of Sweden a garden 
is attached to every school. Here the children 
receive practical instruction in the cultivation of 
plants, berries, flowers, herbs and fruits, the 
management of hotbeds, greenhouses and so 


forth. 
—It is told of Major Dan Ransdell, sergeant- 


at-arms of the House, who lost his right arm in 
the Union service, and General Hooker, who 
parted with his left arm in the Confederate ser- 
vice, that they are always well supplied with 
gloves. When one buys a pair be gives the odd 
glove tothe other. 

—An architect of New York says that with 
the modern steel frame a building can be carried 
to a height equal to 74 times the diameter of the 
base. By this rule on an ordinary city block 
could be erected a building fifteen hundred feet 
high, five hundred feet higher than the. Eiffel 
tower. It would have 125 stories and cost about 


| $30,000,000. ; 
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Hints by Way Manton. 








4211 Girl’s Blouse 
Suit, 4 to 12 years. 


\214 Misses Three 
Quarter Coat, 
12 to 16 years. 


Misses’ Three-Quarter Coat. 4214. 
‘To be Made With Bishop or Bell Sleeves. 

The coat is shaped to curve gracefully to the figure. 
The sleeves are amply loose for comfort, and can be 
gathered into cuffs in bishop style or left free to form 
bell sleeves as shown in the small cut. The neck is 
finished with a stylish and becoming round collar, and 
the right front laps over the left in double-breasted 
style, the closing being effected by means of buttons 
and buttonholes worked in a fly.1 

Tbe quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 2§ yards 54 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4214, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and ls years of age. 











Girl’s Blouse Suit. 4211. 
To be Made With or Without the Kound Collar. 

The blouse is simplicity itself, and consists of back 
and fronts only, and is closed at the front by means of 
buttons and buttonholes worked through a box-plait. 
The fronts are tucked at the shoulders to yoke depth, 
so providing graceful fullness, and the lower edge of 
the blouse is finished with a hem in which elastic is 
inserted that regulates the size. ,At the neck is a 
becoming broad round collar that, however, can be 
omitted, and the neck fintshed with a simple stand- 
ing collar when preferred. The sleeves are in bishop 
style gathered into cuffs at the wrists. The skirt is in 
three pieces,a front gore and circular sides, which 
meet and are gathered at the back, and is joined to 
the body lining that closes with it at the centre back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 44 
inches wide or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4211, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6, 8, 
l0 and 12 years of age. 











4216 Child’s Apron, 
2,4 and 8 years. 


4216 Double Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 


Child's Apron. 4215. 

The yoke is carefully shaped and is fitted by means 
of shoulder seams. The main portions are slightly 
circular and Consist of front and backs that meet in 
under-arm seams. With these seams are included 
the portions of the belt that are buttoned over at the 
centre back after the apron is closed. The sleeves 
are in bishop style with straight, narrow cuffs and the 
neck is finished with a Standing collar. On the front 
of the apron are placed two patch pockets that area 
genuine convenience and certain to find favor with 
the little wearer. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (four years) is 2} yards 36 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4215, is cut in sizes for children of 244 
and 6 years of age. 

Woman’s Double Skirt. 4216. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 


The skirt consists of a foundation, that is cut in five 
gores, a circular flounce and a circular upper portion. 
The foundation fits snugly and smoothly at the upper 
portion, but flares gracefully about the feet. Over it 
are arranged the deep flounce and the upper portion, 
that is cut without fullness at the belt, and closes in- 
visibly at the centre back. When desired the belt can 
be omitted, and the skirt cut with a dip, and simply 
bound or underfaced at the upper edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 21 inches wide, 7 yards 27 inches wide, 43 
yards 44 inches wide or 43 yards 52 inches wide, with 
8} yards 21 or 64 yards 36 inches wide for the foundae 
tion. 

The pattern, 4216, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 














4213 Girl's ‘‘Monte 
Carlo” Coat, 
4 to 10 years. 


Girl's “ Monte Carlo” Coat. 4213. 

The coat is shaped with fronts and back and is fitted 
entirely by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
At the neck is a round collar and joined to its edges is 
a circular portion which extends well over the 
shoulders and is made sufficiently rounding to pro- 
vide graveful ripples. The bell sleeves also are 
finished with circular flounces and can be drawn up 
under bands at the wrist, as shown on the figure, or 
left free as shown in back view, the circular cuffs pro- 
viding the finish in either case. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 2 yards 44 
inches wide, or 1g yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4213, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years of age. 


ry 
4212 Fancy Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 





Woman’s Fancy Blouse Waist. 4212. 

The foundation lining is snugly fitted and closes 
at the centre-front. Un it are arranged the vest and 
the parts of the blouse. The back is plain and 
smooth, drawn down in slight gathers at the waist- 
line, but the fronts are laid in one deep plait at each 
shoulder, which extends to the waist-line, where the 
fullness is collectedjin gathers, and arranged to blouse 
slightly. The front edges can be turned back to form 
tiny revers,or left plain, as shown in the smail 
sketch, as may be preferred. The sleeves are arranged 
over a fitted lining that serves to hold them satisfac- 
torily in place. The undersleeves are gathered at 
both edges, and form soft, drooping puffs, below 
which the lining is covered, to give a cuff effect. The 
sleeves proper are in slight bell-shape, rounded and 
open for a short distance at the outside. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3 yards 21 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 1g yards of all-over lace 
for vest, collar and undersleeves. 

The pattern, 4212, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Winners at Readville. 

Baron de Shay, whose likeness is repre- 
sented in No. 3, is one of the fastest green 
trotters of the year. Heisa five-year-old 
bay gelding, 15.3 hands high. His sire is 
Oakland Baron (2.09t), by Baron Wilkes 
(2.18). His dam is Orissa, by Strathmore ; 
second dam, Marina (dam of Ollie, 2.24), by 
Norman Jr., son of Alexander’s Norman, 
and third dam by Alexander’s Abdallah. 

The first race that Baron de Shay won this 





season was at Pekin, Ill., July 3, and he : 


took a record of 2.18}. He won at Windsor, 
Ont., July 9, reducing his record to 2.13}. 
He also won at Detroit, Mich., July 22, 
and at Albany, N. Y., July 30. He got 
one heat at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Aug. 
30, and reduced his record to 2.124. 
He lost the first heat at Readville Aug. 
18, but won the next two and race in 2.11, 
2.10. He won instraight heats at Narragan- 
sett Park on the 25th inst. ; time, 2.124, 2.103, 
2.083. He is owned by M. E. Sturgis of 
New York, who also owns Dan Patch 
(2.003), and is now handled by Myron 
McHenry. 

No. 4is a likeness of the coming cham- 
pion, Dan Patch. He is a six-year-old bay 
stallion, not far from 15.2 in height, with a 
neat head, intelligent countenance, neck of 
good length, clean in the throttle and a 
handsome barrel. His sire is Joe Patchen 
(2.014), one of the most magnificent horses 
that has been campaigned of late 
years. Joe Patchen’s sire is Patchen 
Wilkes (2.293), a son of George Wilkes, 
and out of a daughter of Herr’s Mambrino 
Patchen. The dam of Joe Patchen was by 
Joe Young, that took a trotting record of 
2.18 when nineteen years old. Joe Young’s 
sire was Star of the West (trotting record 
2,264), a descendant of Vermont Black 
Hawk. 

The dam of Dan Patch is by 
Wilkesberry (2.30), by Young Jim, son 
of George Wilkes. The dam of Wilkes- 
berry was by American Clay; second dain 
by Amos Cassius M. Clay Jr., sire of Amer- 
can Girl (2.164). The second dam of Dan 
Patch was by Pacing Abdallah, a son of 
Alexander’s Abdallah. Dan Patch was 
campaigned in 1901 and won all of his races, 
taking a record of 2.044. He started in a 
few races this year and won all of them, re- 
ducing his record to 2.03%. He has started 
three times against the watch. In his first 





effort his time was 2.007. At Brighton Beach 
he went in exactly the same time. At 
Readville last Saturday, with unfavorable 
weether conditions, he lowered his record 
to 2.00}. It is probable, if conditions are 
favorable, that he may beat Star Pointer’s | 
time, 1.59}, either at Terre Haute, Read- 
villeor Memphis. It is rumored that he 
will beat Readville during the New Eng: | 
land Breeders meeting next month. 
No. 8 is the brown pacing stallion Major | 
Muscorite, bred at Seacord Stock Farm, | 
Galesburg, IJl., and foaled in 1896. | 
| 

| 

! 


| 








His sire, Muscovite (2.18), was by Nutwood 
2.183), and out uf the great brood mare Reina 
Victoria, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian ; next 
dam Hyacinth, by Volunteer, and next 
dam the famous brood mare Clara, dam of 
Dexter (2.17}+), Dictator, ete., by Seely’s | 
American Star. The dam of Major Musco- 
vite was by Stevens Uwharie, he by Far- 
low’s Uwharie and he by Old Uwharie, 
a son of the thoroughbred Washing- 
ton. Stevens Uwharie got the old-time 
trotter Flora Belle (2.22%), the dam of 
Goldbeater (2.204). Major Muscorite madea 
record of 2.07} at Dubuque, ia., Aug. 22, 
1900. He was campaigned last year, but 
did not better his record. He won the 2.08 
pace at Readville, on the 18th inst., and re- 
duced his record to 2.07 in the first heat. 
>> + 
Racing at Worcester, Mass. 

Ip connection with the two Gays fair of the 
Worcester Agricultural Society, held Labor Day 
and the day following at the Greendale race 
track in this city, the large crowds in attendance 
at both days witnessed some very excellent horse- 
racing. The fair, itself, was a success in every 
respect, and among the many distinguished per- 
sons that were present as guests of the society 
was President Theodore Roosevelt, who made a 
brief address on the second day. 

The horse racing was the principal attraction 
on the track each afternoon, and it resulted in 
some very close finishes, while the time made 
was asa rule excellent, considering the size of 
the purses hung up by the agricultural society. 
John W. Knibbs served as starting judge, and | 
associated with him in the stand were E. S. | 
Pierce, F. M. Heatb and Julius F. Knight, word 
latter being secretary of Worcester Driving Park 
Company. 

The classes on the opening day were the 2.29 
pace and the 2.27 trot. Inthe former event, the 
winner was the black four-year-old Baron Wilkes’ 
mare Centrific, owned by George B. Inches of the 
Edgewood Farm of North Grafton, and her win 
was a most popular one. Centrific went toa 
break in the opening mile, and for the first half 
of the distance Frank P, Fox, driving Zephyr II., 
showed the way to the field. Down the back 
Stretch the second time around, however, John 
H. Quinn, driving Centrific, forced the Edgewood 
Farm mare’s nose to the front, and after that she 
was not headed at any part of the race. Centrific 
stepped the second heat of the race in 2.23}, tak- 
ing a new mark, and giving her sire credit for an- 
other 2.30 performer. Mr. Inches bought Centrific 
from the Marcus Daly consignment at Madison- 
square Garden, last winter, and the only start 
she ever had before her Worcester race was at 
Concord the week before. She is a very fast mare, 
and could have shaded 2.20 right handily had 
occasion required. 

The 2.27 class, trot, was won by the Worcester 
mare Florence C., sired by Walter A. Wood. 
The field against Florence C. was inclined to be 
unsteady, and the black mare managed to win in 
three straight heats, best time 2.26}, which was a 
new record for the honest-going little animal. Flor- 
ence C. trotted her three,miles without once lift- 
ing her nose, and was in front all the way and all 
the time. Second money went to Frank P. Fox, 
with the chestnut mare Nellie I., formerly owned 
by C. B. Cook of Worcester. The rest of the field 
finished pretty well strung out. The summaries 
of the first day’s sport were: 











SUMMARIES. 


Greendale Park. Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 1, 1902—2.29 pace. Purse, $250. 
Centrific, blk m, by Baron Wilkes (Quinn)1 1 1 
Zephyr II., bm (Fox).............-.-...--.- 2.3 3 
L. L. C., br g (Sullivan).....................3 4 3 
Harvard Boy, b g (Bulman) ..........-....- 43 5 
Golden Wedding, ch m (Cook) __-......__-.. 6 6 4 
Walter Gleason, br h (Spofford) .....-...... 5 5 6 

Time, 2.25}, 2.23}, 2.244, 

Same day—2.27 class, trot. Purse, $250. 
Florence C., blk m, by Walter A. Wood 
SOWIE 5 onc ecoc dug tat ceaes toe 1 1 
Nellie I., ch m (Fox)... 2.22... 22 
Vincennes, b m (Sullivan)... 6 7 
Sevene, b m (Heinght)....____. 3 6 





San Toy, b g (Hodgkins) ......_...... 
Time, 2.27}, 2.264, 2.28. 

On the second day the heats were more spli 
up, especially in the 2.20 class pace, in which Hal 
Brown and Van D. had an interesting five-heatt 
battle, Van D. winning the fifth heat and so the 
race. The gray gelding Earl F., owned by Dr. F. 
F. Kendrick of Worcester, was a contending 
factor much of the time, but was ultimately 
forced to bow before the superior speed of his 
rivals. 

F. E. Spofford driving Van D. raced out in 
front of the opening heat as though he had the 
race all won with the word. Hal Brown lay in 
second-horse position several lengths behind, and 
although he could not touch Van D. that heat 
staved off all the others for the place. Going 


away the second mile Hal Brown left his feet on |. 





the first turn and was hopelessly out. The con- 
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GRAND CIRCUIT MEETING AT READVILLE. 
1. Scott Hudson. 2. Studying the Card. 3. Baron de Shay, 2.10. 4. Dan Patch, 2.00}. 5. The King Maker (Monroe Salisbury). 6. One of the finest. 7. Massachusetts Day. 8. Major Muscovite, 2.07 





tending horse that time was Mary Crittenden, a | had Pedlar and a number of his progeny on the 


green mare with much speed. She forced Van 
D. toa merry clip down the home stretch, but the 
gelding managed to retain his advantage to the 
wire in 2.193, making it the fastest heat of the 
race. 

It looked as though but one more heat would 
be required for Van D. to win first money in this 
race, but the rest of the field refused to be 
downed as easily as the spectators had expected. 
With the word Earl F. and Hal Brown both set 
sail after the leader, and soon after Van D. was 
on a break behind. Mary Crittenden, the place 
winner of the preceding heat, was also well up, 
and actually led for the first half, when Hal 
Brown and Earl F. both went by her. From the 
three-quarter pole home it was a great fight 
between the two, Hal Brown getting the decision 
by a nose in 2.20 flat. Van D., although finishing 
third, was set back to last position for repeated 
breaking. 

In the fourth heat of the race, Van D. just 
nosed out Hal Brown, but he had made rather 
more breaks than the law allows and was set 
back two positions, while Hal Brown was given 
the heat, with Earl F., who was close up, second 
horse in the summary that heat. There was 
another surprise in store for the spectators with 
the closing mile of this race, for Hat Brown had 
been going so much more steadily than Van D. 
that he had become the popular favorite. Van 
D., however, went @ level mile after his two 
choppy-gaited exhibitions and won by a good 
margin over Hal Brown. Frank Fox drove Kar) 
F. in the last heat in piace of Dr. Kendrick, but a 
break on the first turn put the gray gelding out 
of the heat, and it was only by a great show of 
speed in the last quarter that he was able to 
capture third. 

The 2.24 class trot%proved an easy thing for 
John Kervick’s elegant green trotting mare 
Sylphlike, by Delectus. In speed Sylphlike laid 
over her fields by several seconds, but she was 
inclined to be unsteady, and a break in the home 
stretch on the third heat cost her that mile, Juno 
winning in 2.23}. 

Between the heats of the trotting race R.C. 
Taylor’s gray gelding Who Is It (2.104), driven 


| by Mr. Taylor’s son, Willard Taylor, trotted an 


exhibition mile to wagon in 2.20 flat. The gelding 
went well within himself most of the time and 
could probably have stepped the distance a few 
seconds faster had he been urged. The sum- 
maries on the second day were: 

SUMMARIES 


Greendale Park, Worcester. Mass., Sept. 
2, 1902—2.20 class, pace. Purse, $250. 


Van D., blk g, by Galleo Rex (Spofford).11731 
Hal Brown, br g (Taylor)............-.-- 24112 
Earl F., gr g (Kendrick and Fox)........5 3223 
Mary Chittenden, blk m (Maxim)...-...-- 72455 
Billy Onward, b g (Height) ....--........- 4734dr 
Major, ch g (Davis) ..-..... ivin's ou. s6ad’vcue an ae 
Hazel. rn m (Fox)............-.....---.... 6 6 6 7dr 
Time, 2.20}, 2.19}, 2.20, 2.20}, 2.203. 

Same day—2.23 class, trot. Purse, $250. 
Sylphlike, blk m, by Delectus (Kervick)1 1 3 1 
Juno, b m (Stevens) ............-.........2 2 4d 2 
Fuego, rn h (Hodgkins) ..................3 3 2 3 
Floride B., b m (Houghton).-......-....- 4444 


Time, 2.23}, 2.20}, 2.233, 2.22}. 
There were a number of well-bred animals 
shown in the horses classes for prizes at the fair, 
George B. Inehes, proprietor of Edgewood Farm, 
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grounds for exhibition purposes solely, while C. 
W. Lasell of Whitinsvllle had a string of his 
trotting stock entered, headed by Rubenstein 
(2.05). Benton M. (2.10) and Motion Jr., were 
among the other stallions shown. 

The races held in connection with the fair at 
Oxford, Thursday and Friday, attracted a num- 
ber of Worcester horsemen, and among the ani- 
mals started were several that were raced at 
Greendale earlier in the week. The summa- 
ries of the Oxford races tell the story. They 
are: 

SUMMARIES. 

Greendale Park, Worcester, Mass., Sept. 

3, 1902—2.40 class. 


Bardo, ch g (Morse) ..-.....-------. --..--- et 24 
John, b g (Kennedy) .....-......---..--- Ls 2 
Gypsey Maid, blk m (Hill) ..--..--....... 223 3 
Time, 2.28}, 2.26}, 2.27, 2.29}. 
Same day—2.30 class. 
Silver, b g (Webster) ........-.-.-.-..... 3111 
Grand Trunk, b g (Bebo) ......--.--.....1 2 2 2 
Hattie Lawrence, b m (Dempsey)..-.... 23 3 3 
Dolly Viking, ch m (Kennedy)....-....-- dis 





Time, 2.28, 2.2%}, 2.29}, 2.27. 


Same day-—2.25 class. 


Ear] F., gr g, by Tangent (Taylor) -.......--. 111 

Ruth G. ena t —............. 23 

« Res k NE ee oa. haces acccsitand 3 2 

Floride B., b m (Houghton) ..........--..-- 4 4 

Wiiks Allen, blk g (Snow) .....-.......-...- 5 5dr 
Time, 2.274, 2.27}, 2.304. 


Same day—2.20 class. 
Mary Crittenden, b m, by Night Haw 


(N os haeage pny memes aman 22111 
Kitty Hudson, ch m (Ferguson).......-. 631222 
Hube, blk 4 (i eee ee 0433 3ro 
Jennie D., blk m (Davis) ........-.---.- 0 1 dis 
Ed Wilkes, b g (Sinclair) .............. 4 6 dis 
Jennie Lambert, blk m (Jenks) ....-... 6 5 dis 

Time, 2.20}, 2.224, 2.234, 2.27, 2.254, 2.23. 

Same day—2.35 class. 

Night Hawk, blk g, by Edict (Hill).-....-..-. 11 

Walter Gleason, b g (Spofford)..........-- 22 3 
John F.,b g (Kennedy)..........-...------ 342 
Bonnie Boy, b g (Chickering) ...-..--..----- 43 4 


Time, 2.27}, 2.28, 2.28. 


New Haven (Ct.) Notes. 

Mr. L. A. Fisk offered purses for eight races 
for a two days meeting, and received a sufficient 
number of entries to fill four classes, which were 
decided, two on Saturday, Aug. 30, and the others 
on the following Monday, Labor Day. An extra 
race for Derby horses was provided for the sec- 
ond day of the meeting. The liberality uf the pro- 
prietor is apparent from the large number of 
purses offered,—which should be appreciated by 
horse owners and trainers. 

Patronage on Saturday was very light, but 
was much better on Monday, when the special 
train of twelve cars carried a merry party of 
holiday excursionists to the races. Probably 
half of the patrons were females, and among 
them were many pretty girls and attractive 
women in stylish attire, several of them being 
without escorts. Mr. Fisk has succeeded in 


All of the classes for Worcester Driving Park } attracting an excellent class of people to his 


Company’s coming race meeting on Sept. 16-19 

have filled satisfactorily, and a week of excellent 

racing seems assured. THE ROADMAN. 
Worcester, Sept. 7, 1902. 





pleasure resort. Patronage isn’t better in 
quality at any race track. The free romantic 
ride through the woods via the horse railroad was 
as much enjoyed as ever. 


At the driving park the grand-stand audience- 
was entertained by the most popular airs in the 
repertoire of one of the best bands in the city. 
The 2.23 class proved to be a six-heat contest be- 
fore it was finished. 
SUMMARIES. 

Branferd, Ct., Aug. 30, 1902—2.23 class, pace. 
Purse, $200. 
*g. Franklin, by G. Franklin (Green- 


Stbe anne dibhnesr ates ancegecsec ese: 311341 
Dandy L., ch g (Raviand and Peiry)...5 54112 
Hager bor BE PerBiaea) phit34 

aper Bo’ ‘erguson).... ........- 
Wayne Willen b (Basse De fisaneans 4355dr 
Mary Tracy, b m MOVAaN)...----..--. 6666 dr 
Time, 2.21}, 2.223, 2.22}, 2.224, 2.234, 2.26}. 


A stylish roan pacer had an easy victory in the 
next race. 
Same day—2.40 class, trot or pace. Purse $200. 


Red Bird, rng, by Jay Bird (Davis) ........ 111 

Conroy, b m giooth. este Ria sedapébe ox 22 

Altoaine, b h (Pingrass)..............-.... $33 
Time, 2.33, 2.29}, 2.294. 


For Labor Day Mr. Fisk generously provided 
an extra race for Derby horses as indicated in 
“the summary. The gentlemen in the judges’ 
stand were L. A. Fisk, R. H. Meachen and D. B. 


The winner of the foregoing race was sired by 
Anderson Wilkes (2.224), he by Onward (2.25}), 
by George Wilkes (2.22). The dam of the win- 
ner was by Masterlode, one of the creditable 
sons of Hambletonian. 

The judges took advantage of the new rule of 
the National Trotting Association, which allows 
them to sandwich three races. 

Same day—2.19 class, pace. Purse, $250. 
Sunera, b m, by Colbert (Rosenberg).......1 1 
Scott, b g (Hayes) ......-......- 222222222... 2 3 
Rosy Wilkes, blk m(Rowland and Perry)..3 3 
McGavock, b h (Minor) ................2.... 44 

Time, 2.164, 2.183, 2.184. 

The winner of the foregoing race is a young 
mare that can go faster when more speed is 
wanted. She went easy in the first mile and was 
not crowded to her limit. The judges were sur- 
prised when the watches showed 2.16}. 
oa” day—Special race, Derby horses. Purse, 


we DOOD 


Conroy, b m (Bassett) .............-.....- 1211 
Foxie, ch g (Bronson)............--.....- 3122 
Crescendo, bh (Brown)..........-....-.- $333 
Prince, bg (Donovan)................-.-- 4 dr 


Time, 2.354, 2.344, 2.36, 2.364. 

The next races at the park will be in connec- 
tion with the Branford Fair to be held on the 18th, 
19th and 20th of this month. 

William Hicks is now proprieter of the Com- 
merce-street Horseshoeing Shop, where H. H. 
_Johnson has been proprietor for many years. It 
is Mr. Hicks’ intention to have tbe building re- 
modeled and another story added,which is to have 
about forty stalls for sale horses next season. 
Edward Loughlin, who was formerly foreman, 
has the same position with the present manage- 
ment. 

During a recent chat with C. E. Minor, he re- 
ferred to the money won this season by the stall- 
ion registered as McGavock (but formerly called 
Paddock), by McEwen (2.18}). Mr. Minor has 
campaigned the pacer thisseasor, and has won 
$681 with him to Aug. 26. McGavock had his first 
start this season, and now has a record of 2.20. 

L. A. Fisk’s bay pacer Little Frank (2.11}) is 
now in good condition and is having final prepa- 
rations for racing. 

At every race meeting this season proprietor 
Fisk has had the track in such a remarkably fine 
condition that he is regarded as an expert in 
preparation of a race course. 

A letter recently received byjthe writer con- 
A intelligence that W. D. Holman of West 
Willington, Ct., died last March. Evidently he 
was one of the best citizens of his section. 

ra CENTAUR. 

The Boston Transcript is authority for 
the following: ‘‘ A horse, twenty-four years 
old, intelligent enough to catch runaway 
horses in Central Park, is to be retired from 
the New York police force after seventeen 
years service and sold. It is said that Pug 
has probably eaught more runaway horses 
in the park than any other animal now alive. 
He was standing without a rider one day 
when a runaway dashed by. Pug started 
after him and stopped him by grabbing the 
bridle with his teeth. He seemed to know 
what to do in going after runaways and 
never had to be guided. Is it not ungrate- 
ful to turn so faithful and so intelligent a 
servant over to the mercies of any task- 
master who happens along? Why shoul? 
not horses be pensioned as well as men 
Oftentimes, doubtless, they are quite as de 
serving ; perhaps more deserving.”’ 


+> 





Horsemen will regret to learn that the 
veteran trotting-horse trainer, Charles 
Marvin, is very ill. Advices from Kentucky 
under date of 7th inst. state that Charles 
Marvin, the noted driver of trotting horses, 
isin a critical condition at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital here. He was brought home on 
Friday from the East, suffering from in- 
flammation of the bladder, and has made no 
headway toward recovery. He had been 
racing Grace Eldrid and others of his this 
year’s string at Boston and otber Eastern 
tracks when he became ill. He shipped his 





horses home also. 











Kentucky Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association 
LEXINGTON, KY., OCT. 7 to 1/7, 02 








PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 7. 


2.08 Pace, 3 in 5, the Tennessee (closed), 
Horses to be named Sept. 19............--- $3, 
Three-year Trot, 3 in 5, Kentucky’s Futur- 


BOY CORON) oes sc catccd sce seteccch svpseseues 6,000 
2.17 Trot, 2in 8......................--Purse, 1,000 
Be Bee ik cdineia dees escnegencs ba 1,000 

WEDNESDAY, OCT. 8. 
POG WHO, GIN Gin 5 5 isis cess se Purse, $1,000 
ZO6 PROS, Bt GD. 2203005 -cncessecsvades se 1,500 
AG TT Me thas pe ane encwngwensswex, 9” 1,000 
2.13 Trot, 2 in 3,to wagon (amateur 


Cup 


Givers) 2.2 4<-. --225 2. 
THURSDAY, OCT. 9. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 10. 
Two-year Trot, 2in 3, Kentucky’s Futurity 


(OMOBOE) « . 52.06 ees osnwe conn Hosen bBebys sons 5,000 
2.24 Trot, 3in 5, the Johnston (closed) ..-.-- 2,000 
2.15 Pace, 3in 6 ............-----ssces urse, 1,000 


2.10 Pace, 2 in 3, to wagon (amateur 
GPIVOTS) .... 2222222 cece nce wees sede ke up 
SATURDAY, OCT. 11. 


2.09 Trot, 3 in 5.. --.Purse, $ 

2.14 Trot, 3in 5-.. “ 

2.08 Pace, 2 in 3........ 022. ..2---scde8 

Free-for-all Trot, mile dash, to 
wagon (amateur drivers) .--...-... Cup 


Entries to Following Purses 








TROTTERS. 
Class Heats Date Purse 
SC l ce dda adee 21 8.2.6 .0058 Lo ae: peepee $1500 
TS eee 3in B......... Oct. 12.........-. 1500 
Eo a: in dn oad GIN Bu. c.cceus Oct. 17.....2.... 1500 
BB Momnseminns SIRS....6 640000 eh Vee 1000 
nes cncuetene SIMD. 22.600 [0 ee 1000 
MOR. Gi. cccew case 3in5.........Oct. 16.......... 1000 
Atl. covsexecese 2in8......... Lf ae SR 1000 
SR cccsiaieceae 2in3......... Oct. 13.......... 1000 
MA sceooscane 3in 5......... OR Bink. icvinssins 1000 
ea ot waistbelt 5 NG: Oct. es.----...- 1000 
RR ee. SINS. 052s Oct. 13.......... 1000 
| re 3in 5......... Oct. 9.........- 1000 
Entries to Following Wagon Races 
Free-for-all Trot, Mile Dash..... i shia di Oct. 11 
RAL Trt, SiN B...0 cece. ca cscactsse ase -.--Oct. 14 
2.13 Trot, 2 in 3.......---- 


MONDAY, OCT. 13. 
2.15 Trot, 3in 5, the Walnut Hall Farm Cup 


COONEY, Sanden d paducdnnaeiedee phe tonaendac eae 
Ti POOR BY Beccnks occpisntcckcncens Purse, 1,000 
pe oS Se Seige ene, 1,0 
DED OG WEE sian oes dice eeesatiesnse <9 1,000 


TUESDAY, OCT. 14. 


2.29 Trot, 3 in 5, the West (closed) .:.......-. $2,000 

2.17 Pace, 3in 5........ cea sb tee va dbatt on Purse, 1,000 

DOG DOG Bi Gos hecwsindandens aacasete a8 1,500 

2.11 Trot, 2 in 3, to wagon (amateur drivers) Cup 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 15. 

2.10 Trot, 3 in 5, the McDowell (closed)...... $5,000 

F.T1 FACS, FU Bonin Sica gecs cn ccens uses Purse, 1,000 


Three-year Trot, 2in 3.the Kentucky(closed) 2,000 
Two-year Trot, 2 in 3, the Lexington(closed) 2,000 


THURSDAY, OCT. 16. 


2.20 race, 31n 5, the Wilson (closed) ........ $2. 
PU Oy UN Op sy ao wcve ccenaccdncenne Purse 
6 


Free-for-all Pace, mile dash, to wagon 


(amateur drivers) ............-............- up 


FRIDAY, OCT. 17. 


2.19 Trot, 3 in 5, the Blue Grass (closed) .... $2,000 
920 Trot, Fin Gi... oes. csc cee s cece Purse, 1,000 
2.11 Trot, 2 in 3.......-. “1,500 
2.16 Pace 2in3......-. «sae. 2,008 





Close Friday, September 19 





PACERS. 

Class. Heats. Date 

1 rer 1S eee Oct. 16.... 
CC RAE AS OF! Sin 6......... Oct. 8.... 
Seer PiN GS. 6 5.022 Oct. 11.. 
Meus cocked 3 in 6........-. Oct. 
, > epee 2in 3......... t. 
OES $ in B....-..+6 Oct. 10.... 
Bee hp ea ES Oct. 17.... 
ME ca be acigicn oo 3 in 5......... Oct. 
, A Bi ceeerere* ree eee ee Oct. 
Eee 3m 6......... Oct. 
Close Second Evening Before Race 
Free-for-all Pace, Mile Dash............... Oct. 16 
2.10 Pace, 2 in Ba --apasngorert DELIA iaoa sat tila Oct. 10 





30th Annual 
Meeting... 


KENTUCKY 


T.H.B. 


ASSOCIATION 





CONDITIONS. 





PURSES. 
Entries Close Friday, Sept. 19. 


CONDITIONS—Entrance five per cent. of purse and five per cent. additional from 
winner of each division of purse. Non-starters must be declared out by 7 o’clock of even- 


ing before race, or they will be held for 73 per cent. of purse. 
started promptly at 1 o’clock each day. This rule will be rigidly enforced. 
Rules of National Trotting Association (of which this association is a mem- 


be on time. 
ber) to govern. No hoppled horses allowed to start. 
cent. A distanced horse’s money will go to first horse. 


Races called at 12.30 and 
Horses must 


Purses divided, 50, 25, 15 and 10 per 
No agreement to waive distance 


will be recognized. Rights reserved to reject any entry ; tochange any part of programme 
on or betore Sept. 19; to change order of programme, although the latter will not be done 


unless deemed by the management to be absolutely necessary. 


We will not accept one 


horse in two or more races on one payment. Do not ask it. 





WAGON RACES. 


Entries Close Second Evening Before Race. 


CONDITIONS—A handsome trophy will be presented to the winner, and a ribbon 
to each of the first three horses in each race. Horses classed by their matinee records, 
should they have any; if not, by their turf records. Rules of the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Club of Boston to govern, as far as same can be applied. Mail all entries to the secretary. 


R. P. STOLL, President. 


E. W. SHANKLIMN, Sec’y. 





Special railroad rates of one and one-third fare for the round trip from all points 








Ambler. The position of starter was filled by F. 
L. Newton. 
Branford, Ct.. Sept. 1, 1902—2.27 class, pace. 
Purse, $200. 
¢. 0. D ch g, b 2 ne ant Wilkes......... 111 
aper Boy, erguson) ....-..--.....-.. 2 
Willace r! Wilkes, Ss (Davis) Se ae 4 3 ; 
Mary Teer, RS 2 a 35 4 
Wayne Wilton, b g (Bassett) ............... 545 
Time, 2.31}, 2.274, 2.23}. 
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